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Oddities among | 


U.S. veeps — 


By Richard L. Strout 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, it is w 
agreed here, is an apt supplement for 
Gerald Ford. That has been ‘the 


political desire since the Peeing of 


American parties. 


“We never speak as we pass by, τι 
me to Jim Blaine, nor hixa toI.". 


This doggerel.. was supposed to 
represent the hostile ‘attitude of vice- 


presidential candidate John:A. Logan, © 


8 Republican Senator from Illinois, to _ 
presidential ‘candidate James G.— 
Blaine (the Plumed Knight) of Maine 
in 1884. Logan had failed to win first". 
place. They were running on the same 
platform and wouldn’t speak, but so 
what? — they meen each 


friends, but the theory of supplements 
continues. Mr. Rockefeller wil! have 
greater appeal to the liberals’ than 


Mr. Ford, it is argued; he hae had - 


international experience’.and ‘he 
comes from a different: part, of ‘the 
country. 

The incongruity of some presiden- 
tal teams and contestants 1s ‘start- 


Bryan, at 88 in 1896, found himeelf - 
Unked to Arthur ‘Sewall,. 
banker, age 81. ὁ 


% οἵ. Inconzruoua.. supple. 
ments hag constitationsd | approvaline 
sense, because Article, Ws Section: 5," 
setting up the Electoral Dollege, pro- 
vides that the ‘man getting: 
votes. 1s president. and that ‘after “after 
choice of the president, “the -person:” 
having the. greatest, aumber of votes. 

shall’ 


eally coupled opposites and rivals’ 
has been superseded, The nation. 
been wrestling with the: problern | 
since, and many stl! aren'tsatistied. 


‘The nation now:has a president 
will soon have a. vige-preslt 
wasn't popularly. elected. 
people aren't tod’ -unhappy.: 
Agnew was overwhelming” my. Si by 
popular vote ii 1972 and wduld ‘be 
president today, save for: bis = 
tion over receiving” cam: kick-— 
backs. America‘is. casual ioking. 
ita vice-presidents. - 4 ᾿ 

Nine vice-presidents. ave. ‘su 


kotor 


ceeded presidents. your wes "Qrosidents: τυ 


were assassinated; one res 


By R. Norman Matheny, Statf photographer 


Joining recruit rush——‘ τ policepe! 


Wendell Willkie in 1940 had never 


the. most... 


π΄: Pieratt, statt photographer 


rd‘ world delegations seem un- 


likely to unite on the population" 


‘contrelissue, even if they share anger 
' at traditional Manes oe 


- African population: priority at Bucharest: 


ulation parley headed off track? 


; “Vion from m the Kremlin 


By Leo Gruliow 
: stat correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor - 


ΕΣ 


‘race survival’ 


Dissenting, competing voices threaten to 


solidly for population growth to pro- 


-vide manpower where needed — with 


approach of hasty birth control... 
@ Only Asia is raising the warning 
that birth limitation must become 
part of development strategy if all 
development effort is not to be wiped 
out by the battle to feed and shelter 
hordes of people. Asia is also 


‘demanding an end to super- 


TE ae of the affluent nations. 
Iranian, Indian, Filipino, and . In- 
donesian delegations have warned the 
lofty population slogan of ‘‘one. worle 
ae all” is emer if rich nations 


mae em 


δια βίου Weis yous ἐμὸν tind a οἰ κμουοιὰ οἱ is becuase 
Rockefeller, ts here believe the Kremlin looks 


' favorably on the vice-presidential choice.. Mr. Rockefeller is consid- 


ered to represent the “sober business minds” favoring detente in the 


United States. ἡ 


As for the man-in the street, he now has two “capitalist” names to 
ponder. President Ford’s biography has been recounted briefly ‘but 
some citizens are still wondering whether he is related to the family of 


popular i t-designate 
his brofher David, who bas been prominently featured in the Soviet 


press since the establishment of a Moscow branch of his Chase 


. Manhattan Bank. 


The prospect of warm relations between Soviet leaders and the 
Rockefellers contrasts with attacks here upon American 


labor leaders opposed to detente. 


Diplomats here expect continned good 


between the. 


relations 
Kremiin and the White House in the immediate future, despite the 


ov 


vacancies. 


U. 8. police win better image, 
better pay, more job applicants 


By David Winder 
Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


BB nesgerdios arp διο Ἀξεάῖς Θαδι, grein and Indo-China. Trade and 
the necessity of exploring strategic arms Hmitations are regarded as 
erriding issues. 


‘ Los Angeles 


i Police forces across the United States, under fire 
. during the civil disorders of the 1060's, believe the tide is 
turning in their favor. 
- Recruitment fipures are their most tangible evidence. 
In city after city in the U.S., police are swamped with 
job applications as this spot check reveals: 
“ ‘New York: a massive recruitment drive to attract 
minorities drew 117,400 applicants’ in December last 


"fee Angeles: 6000, applicants storming ily βο 
San Francisco: 6,000 bidding for just 110 places in the 


: of 10,340 people wanting to join. 
Greatest gains are among: (1) women 
compete with men for the first time in a common 
entrance examination and go rise above previously 
restricting rank of sergeant; (2) minorities; (3) college 
——— and (4) military personne] from the Vietnam 


Ὁ τὸς τ ariat cricket ieach ἃ ἀἰδραταίο βχσὺρ βαδάδηϊν ὑσὶ to 
: wear the uniform of a law-enforcement officer? 


An explanation 

Police officers can offer no single α 
“many say that a wave of new police movies and TV 

has done wonders for the police image, 

Says officer Matthew Fultz of the Miami police force: 
E “Through these movies people today have more insight 
z into what the policeman goes through on the street.” 
: “Police Story” is an example. 


— now able to 


#Plense turn to Page ὃ 


‘preempt the drafting of UN plan of action 


ignore their duty to stop wasting the 
world's resources and to start using 
fatrer trade practices. 

Indian Health Minister Karan Singh 
has said many countries might oppose 
birth control as an end in itself if not 
linked to more equitable distribution 
of world resources. 

China,-still playing ‘‘Lone Ranger,” 


with reluctance to share its data, has’ 


underlined colonial economic ex- 
ploitation as the cause of poverty, and 
has attacked the superpowers for 
plundering the third world, including 
Russia among the ‘‘villains'’ ex- 
Ploiting dependent regions. Popu- 
lation growth is not a serious obstacle 
to development, China says. 

Please turn to Page 4 


‘families — 


Slight dip in 
U.S. prices buys 


IN BRIMSH ISLES 
155 ELSEWHERE 
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time for Ford 


GM eases up 
on price boost 


By Harry B. Elis 
Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


respite when the July consumer-price 
index jumped ‘‘only’’ 0.8 percent over 
June. . 

Such a rise — 9.6 percent at an 
annual rate — normally would be 
considered horrendous. But it was 

below the two-digit rate at 
which U.S. inflation has been soaring. 


more on Mr. Ford to hasten his. anti- 
inflation moves, now being concerted 
with leaders of Congress, business, 
and labor. 

As matters now stand, the Presi- 
,dent plans to preside over an eco- 
nomic summit conference, including 
representatives of broad segments of 
U.S. society, in late September or 
October. 


GM responds a 
General Motors, meanwhile, re- 


price increase for 1975 cars. Earlier, 
the giant automaker’s plan to in- 
crease 1975 prices by 10 percent, or an 
average $500 per vehicle, had drawn 
swift presidential criticism. 

GM’s partial yielding to White 
House was somewhat offset 
by the Ford Motor Company's re- 
ported decision to boost its 1975 car 
prices nearly 10 percent, or close to 
$500 a vehicle. 

Whether. Ford's planned price in- 
crease — indicated before GM 4is- 


wPlease turn to Page 4 


Rockefeller—labor’s 
White House entree 


‘The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 
The nomination of Nelson A. Rock- 


‘-efelier for the vice-presidency gives 


organized labor a good friend in the 
Ford administration — and could give 
Labor Secretary Peter J. Brennan a 
new lease on his cabinet post. 

There is little doubt that the name 
of the former governor of New York 
came up, among others, when Presi- 
dent Ford and George Meany of the 
AFL-CIO met for last week’s ‘‘very 
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critics speak out 2 
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Why Japan has world’s 
largest steel mill 7 


Kitchen too hot? Try 


cool, quick salads 8 
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By Richard Burt 
. Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 
London 


With the Turkish Government ap- 


matic initiative to revive the Cyprus 
Peace talks. 
- Fearing that if the negotiations are 


island’s government. 
_ The British initiative has received 


August 22, 1974 


friendly and very constructive” dis- 
cussions in the White House. 

Tf it did, there is no doubt at ail 
about Mr. Meany’s reaction: the 
Bronx plumber, who began his ascent 
to the highest echelons of American 
labor in New York, has been a close 
friend of Mr. Rockefeller for more 
than four decades. 

This week, after the appointment 


‘was announced, Mr. Meany said that 


it was a “good” choice of “8 very 
good friend’’ for the nation’s second 
highest office. Along with other union 


*Please turn to Page 3 


By R. Norman Matheny, statf photographer 
Respite for Ford? 


Ford—new 
presidential 


style 


Friends hint dramatic, 
more liberal policies 
By Godfrey Speriing Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monito: re 


Washington 
A new presidential personality is 


* being depicted by Mr. Ford's friends: 


They say that he throws a deceptively 
fast slow ball, and that there are more 
surprising, dramatic initiatives 
ahead. 

One long-time Ford associate says 
to “look for something new, some- 
thing surprising’ on the economy. 
-“The President is now giving this 
problem his full attention,” he says 
“He is really going to hit it hard.” 

Thus, insiders who confer with Mr. 
Ford regularly are saying that while 
cutting spending, the free market, no 
wage-price controls, and a balanced 
budget are all important to the Presi- 
dent’s basic economic philosophy, 
Americans should not be misled. 

Like his softened position on am- 
nesty and his selection of liberal- 
moderate Nelson A. Rockefeller for 
vice-president, Mr. Ford may very 
well take some steps on the economic 
front that will be more pleasing to 
liberals than conservatives, they say. 

“He's looking for something new, 
something that will capture the public 
eye and really let the people know 
he’s moving to tum our economy 
around,” one source says. 


«Please turn to Page 4 


GOP report on privacy 
calls for strong U.S. action 


By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


τ, Washington 

“I hope you're a little bit fright- 
ened,” said Rep. Louis Frey Jr. (FR) of 
Fiorida, as he urged sup) for new 
moves to preserve citizens’ privacy in 
the U.S. today. 

Mr. Frey was introducing @ new 
report on privacy by a House Republi- 
can task force. 

The report indicated,-he said, '‘a 
real sense of urgency that the individ- 
ual’s right to privacy is being eroded 

. 1984 may become a reality before 
1984, unless steps are taken now." 
Mr. Frey is chairman of the Re- 


the blessings of U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. 
Although the British:attempt is 


being carried on in secret it ia known © 


that Mr. Callaghan is floeting no 
specific peace formula. Instead, offi- 
cials in the British Foreign Office 
stress that the major emphasis in the 
Callaghan initiative is placed on sim- 
ply bringing the parties together 
again. 


Exchanges could take piace, the 
officials report, between’ any com- 
bination of parties — Greeks and 


. No special location is being δᾶάνο- 


cated for the talks, but it 19 believed 


that Mr. Callaghan prefers 
where the earlier negotiations col- 


Geneva, . 


publican Research Committee which 
approved the report. 

Task force vice-chairman Rep. 
Alan Steelman of Texas said ‘‘an 
elitist attitude has evolved in this 
country about the affairs of 
others” which he said “‘flies in the 
face of the right of privacy'’ and the 
Constitution, particularly the First 
and Fourth Amendments. 

The 10-page report calls for steps in 
a series of specific areas involving the 
investigation and recording of per- 
sonal information: 

Government surveillance, federal 
information collection, social security 
numbers, and SUI's (Standard Uni- 
versal Identifiers), census informa- 

. %*Please turn to Page 4 


British press for Cyprus peace talks 


lapsed on Aug. 9 with the new Turkish 
offensive. It also is thought that Mr. 
Callaghan wishes to keep the talks out 
of the United Nations, for fear that 
either the Soviet Union or France 
might disturb their progress. 

British and American diplomats 
seem particularly irritated over the 
effort last week by France to con- 
demn Turkey during a UN Security 
Councli debate on Cyprus. Such at- 
tempts, they argue, can only serve to 
heighten existing antagonisms. 


The Callaghan offensive appears to 
be taking place on two levels, with 
U.S. and British officials attempting 
to restore communications between 
Greece and Turkey and with the two 
national factions on Cyprus. 
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The fight 
gambling 


Last of four articles on the spread of 
legalized gambling and its impact in 
the United States. 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

For the first time in his life Bernie 
P. is winning — because he 1s not 
gambling. 

Try to tell Bernie that gambling is a 
“yictimless crime,’ and the husky, 
gravel-voiced former boxer will sit 
you in a corner of the cluttered, noisy 
manufacturer's stockroom where he 
sells dresses in New York City’s 
garment district and tell you the story 
of his life. 

Bernie is one of an estimated 4 
million to 8 million compulsive gam- 
blers in the United States — victims of 
what proponents of legalized gam- 
bling often argue is a ‘‘victimiess” 
phenomenon. 

Unlike most gambling addicts, 
though, Bernie has kicked the habit. 
His happiness, he says, no longer 
hinges on the throw of dice, the turn of 
a roulette wheel, or the drop of a card. 
He does not grab anymore for that 
ever elusive “big hit” that drove him 
to rob and swindle, that put him 
behind bars, and broke up his family. 

Bernie says he was $62,000 in debt to 
loansharks and fearing for his life 
when he found the help he desperately 
needed in one of the 200 Gamblers 
Anonymous chapters in the U.S. GA 
helped him set up a budget to pay off 
his debts, talked the ‘‘Shylocks” into 
easing off their pressure, and gave 
Bernie a new lease on life. 


Trying to help others 

Today Bernie spends much of his 
spare time at GA trying to help others 
caught in the vicious cycle that drove 
him to the verge of suicide, an 
alternative many gambling addicts 
choose. 

Bernie's case is not unusual, say 
law enforcement officials, psy- 
chologists, and clergymen, testifying 
before the National Gambling Com- 
mission. William V. Cleveland, assis- 
tand director of the FBI, recently 
described the case of a middle-aged 
bartender in New York who robbed 20 
banks in Jess than three months in an 
attempt to pay off steadily mounting 
gambling debts to the syndicate. 

He told of a bandit shot to death 
while trying to rob a bank to buy his 
way out from under an accumulation 
of high gambling bills. 

“Jf these were victimless crimes," 
said the federal lawman, ‘I'd like to 
hear someone explain that to these 
men's wives." 

Dr. Robert L. Custer, chief of the 
Veterans Administration's treatment 
services for mental health in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has helped rehabilitate 
countless gambling addicts. The most 
experienced U.S. psychologist in this 
field, he shares the concern of many 
other Americans about the current 
trend toward legalizing gambling, 
because he says, it Increases the risk 
of more addictive gambling. 

“Gambling with quick payoffs is 
our bidgest concern," he says. ‘The 
excitement of the payoff is an impor- 
tant element in gambling, and if the 
time is shortened between bettingand 
payoif, the excitement grows big- 
ger." 

Dr. Custer, who started the only in- 
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STATE 
the odds are bad 


patient treatment center for gam- 
bling addicts in the U.S. in a suburb of 
Cleveland, oppeses government-pro- 
moted gambling: ‘‘It gives a stamp of 
approval and respectability.” 

Promoters of legalized gambling 
argue that government operation is 
making gambling more respectable 
because state-run games are free of 
the scandals that traditionally have 
accompanied privately run gambling 
operations. They say only “clean, 
honest gambling operated in a gold- 
fish bowl — out in the open — and 
strictly controlled” is removing the 
stigma attached to gambling. 

As for gambling ‘‘addicts,” they 
say that addiction is already a prob- 
lem with some people, and if most 
Americans want to gamble, they 
should not be deprived of that ‘“‘right" 
because some people can not cope 
with it. 


Attitudes are changing 


Charles Morin, chairman of the 
National Gambling Commission, set 
up by Congress to study gambling and 
its impact in the U.S. and make 
recommendations for a national pol- 
icy, says the commission is finding 
changing and ambivalent attitudes 
toward gambling. 

He thinks it likely the commisssion 
will recommend, among other things 
not yet decided, a program of public 
education aimed at altering Amer- 
icans to the potential dangers gam- 
pling involves. 

Noting that sports betting alone 
amounts to $7 billion a year in the 
U.S., Mr. Morin says, ‘“‘The average 
American doesn't think about what 
he's doing to support the very worst 
criminal element in society when he 
places a bet on a Saturday afternoon 
football game or baseball game.” 

A national public-education cam- 
paign also is being called for by anew 
group in New York. Called the Na- 
tional Council on Compulsive Gam- 
bling, it hopes to convince federal 
officiais thet the public needs greater 
warming on the dangers inherent in 
betting, to help counter the effects of 
the growing government promotion of 
gambling- 

Composed of former addicts, 
clergymen, and other concerned citl- 
zens, the group proposes putting 
warning signs — similar to the labels 
now required on cigarette packs — in 
such places as off-track betting par- 
lors and lottery distribution centers to 
alert customers that ‘‘gambling could 


Commenting on the ambivalent at- 


titudes toward gambling, Dr. Ethel 


cilwoman and a member of the 
National Gambling Commission, says 
she finds support for gambling when 
it is commected to some ‘worthy 
cause,” such as 2 chureh bingo or 
raffie, or if the bettor ls a ghetto 


dweller trying to improve his lot. 


She says this ambivalence extends 


to enforcement of gambling laws. 


Americans tend to want to outlaw 
‘gambling, she says, but then fail to 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR ~ : 


Tangle of policies οἢ 

{Parade οἵ. 
diplomats | 
discuss 


Palestine 
+. Staffeorrespondentot - ΄. 
", ‘Tne Christian Science Manitor 
| “athe latest-round of talks aimed at’ 
‘golving the key “Mideast problem of 
Palestine is nearing anand. ar 


FabmyofBgypt 
ΟἹ after Mr. Khaddam, the next vis- . 
ἶ to Washington will be Omar j , a: ox 

‘thing rather: than to follow!Washing- between Panama and United: 


“Shuttle diplomacy? | τς ἢ 
‘The scenario after that is tentative. i. 


ἢ .@ visit to India in: early 
October, to stop off in the Middle Hast eestanlish 1 
on his way back to Washington and to Cultural r ἢ axtd ZA : restored imume-: - 
‘engage, perhaps, in a little of his : ᾿ diately to Paname snd fiat it even: ~ 
personal brand of shuttle diplomacy ‘tually get controlof the canal aswell. 
this time between Jerusalem and 2 
Amman, the capital of Jordan. 

It is thought that he might then 
Jeave Undersecretary Joseph J. Sisco 
ἢ the area to tle up loose ends in, 
‘preparation for the Geneva peace. 
conference which is now thought due 
— rather behind schedule — in No- 
“vember or December. : 


“pect Secretary Kissinger. 
planning 


give police the manpower and money 


needed to enforce gambling laws. : ee 
Federal law-enforcement statistics | Commandos represented ᾿ ε : . "fhe points out that as of, 1868; all 
appear to reject the oft-heard ar ᾿ ve ae for cs a ἐνῆν τι _ebtiaer and: residerite Of Inrael were -- 
gument that legalized gambling helps acti rr hore ἤν in’ , trisde subject to the rabbinal courts iri 
wipe out illegal gambling. FBI offi- | iam that agreeme : : ne rained cee ῃ : 
on the next step to be taken, between Ἵ with we 


cials say there has been no drop in 
illegal gambling in states that have. 
set up government-run gambling op- 
erations. 

Police studies in New York City, 
however, have shown that the in- 
troduction of legal off-track betting in 
1971 led to increases in other types of | ~ ‘The PLO 15 the Palestine Libera’ 
gambling in the city. : -@iyenisation, which represents all 

Since gambling was legalized in| ‘the Palestinian commando organiza- |: 
New York, says one weekly attendant- tons whom the Israelis call terror- | 
at Gamblers Anonymous meetings, | ists: - 

“We've gotten so many new members 
who got their start in OTB (off-track 
betting). : ‘ 

“Women get up and admit that they 
turned to prostitution after dabbling 
in the lottery, or when betting on the 
horses δὰ to greater and greater 
josses they couldn’t explain to their 
husbands.” : 

Off-track betting officials insist that 
their studies show 98.4 percent of the 
bettors at OTB parlors are previous 
gamblers. And New York OTB chief 
Paul R. Screvane says OTB isn’t 
trying to attract people who do not 
gamble, but the 80- percent who 
already gamble and do it illegally. 

Some 200,000 people a day bet on 
horses via New York’s 131 OTB 
offices. In an average week, before 
the recent addition of a 5 percent 
surcharge on OTB winnings, OTB 
would take in some $2.6 million. OTB 
officials are not sure what impact the 
surcharge will have in the long run; 
sales dropped off 26 percent in the 
first week after imposition of the 
surcharge. ‘ 

The financial success of OTB in 
New York — this fiscal year it sent $60 
million in profits to state and city 
governments, up from $40 million last 
year — has come at the expense of the 
state’s racing industry, complain 
track operators. 

But perhaps the real losers are not 
the racing officials in their aim-condi- 
tioned offices high above the track, 
but the 20,000 New Yorkers who climb 
aboard the crowded, steamy subways 
and travel to Aqueduct on a hot 
summer day. 


Lottery series 
at a glance 


» State-run lotteries and 
other gambling are spreading 
fast in the United States as 
up to 18 states reach for ex- 
tra revenue. 

* But signs are that the 
odds are bad: Lotteries need 
expensive promotion and 
“gimmicks” and do not gen- 
erate the amount of revenue 
backers hoped for. 

* Amid controversy, a push 
is being made to set up the 
first state-run casinos in the 
U.S. in Allantic City, NJ. 
τὴν Private groups are heip- 
ing fight the spread of gam- 
bling; state-run operations 
make wagering “more re. 
spectable,” critics say. 


“Jordan and Israel, in the fact that 
Jordan, Israel, and the U.S. all are 
1 eager to avoid creation on the West 
Bank of the Jordan of a PLO-Palestin- ° 
fan state which might easily turn out 
to be a Soviet satellite. ἀπὸ Aa 


: PLO, after much internal 

: , has declared itself willing’ 
to set up a state on the West Bank and 
its Yasir Arafat, has just been - 
το cow where he received prom- 


was evident during the recent 
here by King Hussein and 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmy 
that there was a difference between 
Im on what should be done about 
the PLO aspirations to statehood.’ , 


Mr. Fahmy suggested that Jordan 
might take over the West Bank and 
hold it in trust for the PLO. But that 
King rejected the idea; he would not 
hepr of any arrangement that would [ 
giye the PLO, which he detests, an 
advantage on the West Bank. He 
insisted, as he always has, that after 
it withdrawal the Palestinians of | - 


‘Becond-claes poslage 
addiBonad MaBEG | 


‘[Meanwhtie, the House ‘Ways and 
Means Committee's efforts to reach a 


compromise 
ance legislation suddenly collapsed 
ediiesday, with the panel unable to 
agrée on tax and revenue issues. 
“Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D) of 
Ark.,said the committee, would put 
the: issne aside for the time being 
because “there is no majority con- 


Legislative τόσοι: : 
already impressive - : 


Watergate. 

The tempo on Capitol Bi these - _year,: spokesm: 
days: pa oe tratign said the chief executive 
eagerness jean over backwards 
oe ide poll ears that# would still retam this priority. ] 


iis was the Congress that finally 
ie difficult bullet of impeach- 


federal : 
for private pension plans, expected . EC odation and * cor- 
. be signed by Mr. Ford within the next . τ -pronifge” — — that’s now the rule-on the 
several weeks. Wednesday, the Presi- ἘΠῚ. | 
dent signed into law ‘a massive $25 — ; 
dillioneducation bin, .:- "" Schégt aid Seeded 
Legislation providing: for. a. new" 
wage and price ‘monitoring 
also 15 expected to go before Presi- 
θη δὰ [08 ΕἸΒΈΒΕΙΣΘ ἘΒΟΤΕΥ: 


Mass transit, too” ae ῖ 
‘And if that burst of legislative seal’ με pear — an amount that President 


_ programs first begun under President 
᾿ς Jotmega Sn 1965, while also imposing 


pect that Congress will ram through' 
mass transit legislation sometime 
this year, a measure thet for the first *‘ 


time would provide operating sub-. his tion, ᾿ 
ies ἴστ᾽ Dery ταααθοᾶ Ἰταταῖς Te The i measure will also prohibit 
tems. : fe ordering school 


“By the time the year ends Con- busing beyond the closest or next 
By y closest, fichool for purposes of achiev- 


ing desegregation unless such step 


gress will have passed some of the - 
tare user τα paneer tide al 


is a view not altogether subscribed to c 
by rhea ewidang ec vom ὧν private pension plans to 
expresses phoria now evi- 
ps among. δε ἔξ σαν a o protect.a worker's rights to pension 
Whatever the long-range outlook, it funds if be leaves his position or the 
is widely agreed that. the’ pension,. cOmpatiy goes out of business within a 
housing, education, and mess transit ᾿ minkmtpa numbers of years. Σ 
bills-are enough by 
this Congress out of its do-little record, ‘some. as.perhaps the.most important 
of earlier this year. εὐ ἐν _ social. legislation passed this year - 


te... _ Uing | 
‘That and thie fact that Mz: Rocketel- ° "Ford. 
ler and Secretary. Brennan also are . “ard: 
y Cabinet. 


friends may prolong the 


Mer, Mr. Brennan: was reported * 
marked as one-of the first to go, 
shortly after the November alection. . 

Speculation -already: was gotig on and, for a time, Vice-President Ford 
“about 8 possible successor: William , maintained any Haison between the 
-" J. Usery Jr., director of the Fed Nixon administration and labor. Now 
Mediation and Conciliation Servicej-" direct relations have been resumed. 
John Dunlop, former head of the 
of Living Council, now being urged By © the Rockefeller-Meany relationship. 
President Ford to: ret to. the gov- .Not only do the two men have much 
oa ernment; and most recently, Robtien .. the same background in New York . 
; W. Fleming, preaident of the Univer: politics, working together closely at 
ar Oe beanies aa cas Ἶ 


εἰς, “for the massive Rockefeller Center 
building complex that created thou- 

- ‘sands of jobs in New York City. ἡ . 
᾿ ΠΏ two share a strong interest in 
Latin America. When Mr. 


‘JO START: BT} | 

THE - i : Continued from Page 1 
CHRISTIAN ΘΒ. ‘Interest in ‘police news stories and 
‘the media arrangements the Chicago 
‘Police Department makes to cater to 
- them has tripled within the last three 
years, accoritig to Chicago are 
: _ acting news . affairs director ‘Tina 


“SCIENCE: 


“she adds, “are asking 


. wouldn't do that unless there was a 
’ consumer typé audience for it.” 
’ But many police officers say that 
apart from δὶ miore attractive police 
image fosteréd ‘in the media, ‘it’s 
simply ἃ question of hard economics. 


. Foundation Yin ‘Wastington: ‘When 

_ you have uricertainty about the econ- 
pig civil-service jobs like the pons 
seem very attractive. " 

Jin Sweeney, of San Francisco, for. 
instance, concedes that while movies 
= : and televisldp-programs have a defl- 

: Paes . nite influencé on recruitment, more 
ἢ "economic factors were on his mind 
- when jolning‘the San Francisco cadet 


Cadet ‘Sweeney is perhaps more 
fortunate than most police cadets 


eames 


ΓῚ chack :monay order enclosed 


Cl yee 8... 


highest, if ndt the highest police pay in 
the country. © 
With a decently acquired 10 percent 
- pay hike, 8 "policeman in San Fran- 
ἢ cisco can now start at $1,882 ἃ month. 
"New York.poHcemen, however, look 
forward to $18,000 by year’s end. 
With that kind of pay and with 


Ca montra §22* 


me ΒΡ ee ees ees ΝΝΝ 'ῷ΄7΄ὶ 
TOR, 


HE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONI 


Box 126, Aulor Slation, Boston, MA, US A 02123 
4 meets 5115 


r. 


for all sorts of police guests. They © 


since San Francisco boasts one of the - 


an for the adminis- ~ 


~ By R. Norman Matheny, staff cia daaieall τ 


The education: bill, signed into © 
ig me Se Jaw. ‘Wednesday, extends school aid . 


᾿ which can be taken out under a loan 


is not enough,.many lawmakers ex- ‘Ford :-Would like to reduce. In ‘his — 


_ Now pegged at 7.75 percent. 


themselves to lift - ‘The BM is already. being hailed by : 


*Rockefeller—labor's White House entree 


"American leaders, Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, then Assistant Secretary ὋΣ State: 


wanted to been: working with.Latin- - of Richard Nixon in 1968. -- 


“* The. ‘cops are good guys again 


‘ gays Tom':Brady of the Police. - 


seven years ago.” 


‘ tration, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the 


‘areas; they now believe those at- 


"you are interested in minorities'and in 


_hiring practices 


_ Tegulation. The result: 1,881 applied 
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By John Barns 
Specialto 
The Christian Science Monitor 
© 1974 Toronto Globe and Mail 


Peking 

A year ago Canada established 
diplomatic relations with North Viet- 
nam. Yet in all the months since, 
Ottawa's nominee as ambassador — 
and the nominees of several other 
Western countries besides — have 
been allowed no closer to Hanot than 
the austere reception room of the 
North Vietnamese Embassy in Pe- 


In a move that can be viewed as 
diplomatic blackmail or 85 a show of 
revolutionary solidarity, depending 
|| on the iki roe the Hanoi regime 

-has refused to allow several am- 


Revolutionary Government (PRG) of 
South Vietnam — to establish quast- 
diplomatic missions in their capitals. 
Ottawa, which recognizes the Sai- 
gon government of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu as the legitimate authority 
in the south, has refused the demand 
categorically. Accordingly the man 
named to the Hanot post — John 
Small, -who is concurrently the Am- 


New nee in, Capitol ᾿ 


φεοιοδθῶς ty so δύ minilon arenes 
who participate in private industry ; 
pension plans. 

— The $11.3 billion housing bill will- 
boost from $38,000 to $38,000 the 
maxhnum ‘government insured Joan 


subsidy program. 

The legislation, designed to help. 
stimulate the slumping housing mar- 
ket, was first proposed by President 
Nixon last January. Prospective | 
home buyers will be able to borrow. 
money at rates set deliberately low -: 


On Tursday the House, atiinugies 


Staff correspondent of 
of President Ford, slashed the six-. 
year, mass transit bill from $204. ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
. billien to “$11 billion, rejecting a Honolulu 


Democratic compromise measure Οἵ. 
$15.8 billion. 

The cuts — which shot through by. 

hefty margins — plainly underscored” 
the influence of Mr. Ford, and pre- 
saged even further budget prunning : 
during the remainder of this year and ‘ 
next year. 

Facing both the Senate and House,is’ 
whether or not to hammer together a. 
new national health program. Mr. 
Ford has said that he favors such a 
system. 


Tall, dark, soft-spoken George R. 
Ariyoshi could well become the first 
American of Japanese ancestry to 
become governor of a U.S. state. ᾿ 

Mr. a Democrat, has been 
Acting Governor of Hawaii since last 
October due to the iliness of Gov. John 
A. Burns, Despite repeated denials by 
the three-term incumbent, there are 
persistent rumors that Mr. Burns will 
| resign his post soon ~— and Mr. 
Ariyoshi will become governor of the 
50th state. : 

In any event, the youthful lawyer- 
turned-state-lawmaker and now Lieu- 
tenant Governor has just announced 
he will seek a term in his own right in 
Hawaii's State Capitol Building. How- 


Mayor 

‘ Fasi, State Senate President David C. 
McClung, and former U.S. Rep. 
Thomas P. Gil. 

Interviewed by this newspaper the 
same day he filed his papers to run for 
governor, Mr. Artyoshi talked about 
Hawaii's future, the effect of Water- 
-gate here, and his own political 
potential, among other things. 

He said that Hawaii needs to ex- 


"During the Eisenhower adminis- 


Houston newspaper publisher, was | 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Labor immediately began’ 
having problems with her. According 
to AFL records, she began firing 
Democrats in the Social Security 
ee, strictly for political 


Beno Nelson Rockefeller was 
named undersecretary, Mr. Meany 
appealed to him to “retain the nonpo- 
Htical integrity of this technical so- 
clal-security staff.’ According to Mr. 
Meany, Mr. Rockefeller said he would 
“see what he could do.” The firings 

Although it cannot be confirmed, 
there are strong indications that, 
Republican or not, Nelson Rockefeller 
would have had a possible endorse- 
ment from.AFL-CIO if he had been 
nominated for the presidency instead 


The Ritz is for them. 


But even with better pay, police 
realize they still need to improve their 


Police departments place stress on 
the persistent 


tempts are bearing fruit. 

According to Detroit Police Sgt. 
Clarence Broadnax, “People are 
starting to believe you when you say 


the community.” ' 
“The image of the police force has 
he says. ‘“There-is not as 
much abrasiveness as there was in 
the 1960's when you had snipers 
around and a general militant feeling. 
The policeman is not on the commu- 
nity mind as they were five, six, or 


You're New York City Bound 
‘The Gorham Is A 
One-Of-A-Kind Hotel 


Sometimes higher recruitment is 8 
direct result of a switch in police 


In January, for instance, Detroit 
eliminated a G-foot, 7-inch ‘height 


.+them [the Ji 
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New envoy barred for a year now 
Hanoi stalls on diplomatic pacts 


bassador to China — must sit and coal 
his heels in Peking. 

Since Mr. Small was to he dually 
accredited — diplomatic parlance 
meaning that he would continue to 
live in the Chinese capital, visiting 
Hanoi whenever there was business to 
be done — the impasse has go far had 
Hittle practical effect. 


‘Good faith’ questioned 

But it raises the question whether 
the North Vietnamese were dealing 
“4n good faith” — a favorite term of 
Communist regimes — when they 
negotiated the diplomatic agreement 
in the first place. 

Negotiations were conducted in Pe- 
king, by Mr. Small, beginning soon 
after the Vietnam peace agreement 
took effect in January last year. 
There were few hitches, agreement in 
principle _ being reached several 
months before it was made official 
with an announcement on Aug. 21 that 
stressed the ‘common desire of the 
two countries to strengthen their 
relations.” .- f 

The agreement made no mention of 
the Viet Cong regime and the North 
Vietnamese, who had _ insisted 
throughout the war that the Viet Cong 
and its political arm were an indepen- 
dent entity indigenous to the south, 
were aware that Ottawa intended to 


pand its traditional agricultural base 


of sugar and pineapple — to other 


fruit, vegetable, and plants products. 
“We must have diversification to 
reverse the trend [in. the 1970's] of 


buying four times as much 85 we're 


selling,” he explains. 

Mr. Artyoshi also says he’s worried 
about the rapid growth of Japanese 
investments in the island state. ‘‘Any 
time an economy is depandent on 
ivestment capital from outside, it 
must be a source of concern,” he 
points out. 

“Tm particularly against the capi- 
tal-gains type of venture” the Acting 
Governor says. However, he did allow 
that Japanese ‘buying up’* of major 
hotels and resort facilitied (particu- 
larly along: Honolulu's tourist-luring 
Waikild Beach} is bolsteritz the econ- 
omy here. δ 


“Actually, I ἰβοννουά like to see 
lapanese|>get more in: 
volved in our agricultural activities,” 
Mr. Ariyoshi adds. Now Japanese and 
Hawaiian farmers are engaged in a 
small-scale joint venture producing 
passion fruits and guava — which 
reportedly is highly successful. 
Hawaii has been particularly hard 
hit by inflation because of its relative 
isolation and dependence on the U.S. 
mainiand for most of its goods, the 


There are parents who look-for 
comfort while visiting their offspring - 
at Boston’s schools and universities. 


establish diplomatic ties with the 


᾿ Thieu government. 


Peace pact cited 


Nonetheless they stalled on the 
presentation of Mr. Smali’s cre- 
dentials for several months after the 
agreement, then weighed in with the 
@emand for acceptance of a PRG 
office in Canada. 

Hanot's argument is that the com- 
munique issued by the Paris Peace 
Conference in February, 1978, which 
the Canadizn Government signed, 
explicitly recognized the existence of 
two regimes, two armies and two 
zones of control in the south. 

Consequently the contention is 
made that Ottawa is obliged to accept 
some form of representation from the 
PRG to balance the ties that have 
been established with the Saigon 
regime. 

Ottawa's counter argument is that 
recognition of two rival claimants to 
Jegitmacy in the south — in whatever 
form — would run counter to estab- 
Ushed diplomatic practice. Besides, 
Ottawa refuses to accept that the 
North Vietnamese have the right to 
make the status of the PRG — a 
contender for power in another coun- 
try — an issue in Hanoi-Ottawa 
relations. 


Ariyoshi—governor’s chair in sight 


And he may become first AMEPiCAN acting covernar explains, Unemploy. 
of Japanese ancestry in the office 


ment here has hovered around 8 
percent. But it is far higher in areas 
where pineapple production is suffer- 
ing major cutbacks — such as on the 
island of Molokai. 

Mr. Ariyoshi says that in consid- 
ering tariff and trade legislation as 
well as energy and pollution restric- 
tions, Congress must look at Hawaii 


“differently’’ than other states be-: 


cause of its unique geographic loca- 
tion. 
As to the effect of Watergate on the 


’ citizenry here, the Acting Governor 


says that (as elsewhere in the United 
States) there is new focus on “integ- 
rity in government” and citizen in- 
volvement in public affairs. He be- 
Heves politicians must now subscribe 
to a maximum “openness.” And he 
adds that if elected governor he will 
make the office accessible to ‘‘any- 
body who wants to see me.” 

While Mr. Ariyoshi's election as 
governor would be a first, he would 
not be the first Japanese-American to 
win a major elective office in Hawait, 
Demoerat Sen. Daniel K. Inouye was 
first elected to the U.S. House in 1959. 
And both of Hawaii's U.S. representa- 
tives, Spark M. Matsunaga and Patsy 
T. Mink, are of Japanese ancestry. 
Hawaii’s other U.S. Senator, Hiram 
Fong, is of Chinese descent. 

Also, with 28.3 percent of the popu- 
Jation, Japanese make up the second 
largest racial bloc — after Caucasian, 
39.2 percent — in the state. 


Just wait until you slip into this 

ultra-soft, crepe soled, winning watking shoe. 
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Genuine leather for your ease. 
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READERS 


compared with only 571 the previous 


*12% to 13 add $4 


year. 
“Tt wag always a populer myth,” 
says a Detroit police spokesman, 
“that height would eliminate a large 
number of Latinos. Our records in 
fact show that we did not reject that 
tiumber of Latinos. It was the whites 
in fact who benefited more than the 


gains, how- 
ever, are among women recruits who 
now compete on a par with men. 
raha they could not rise above 
the rank of sergeant because they 
were excluded from field work. 
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. The slightly lower July inflation 
rate allowed the real spendable earn- 
ings of American workers, adjusted 
for inflation, to creep up 0.2 percent. 

Viewed in larger perspective, how- 
ever, real spendable earnings still are 
5.3 percent lower than a year ago, and 
the consumer-price index stands 11.8 
percent higher than tn July, 1978. 

Also, July's stunning 3.7 percent 
rise in wholesale prices, announced 
earlier, has yet to work its way down 
the line to the retail level. 

July wholesale prices for industrial 
commodities climbed more than 32 
percent at an annual rate, while farm 
prices soared more than twice as 
much, ata 76.8 percent annua! rate. 

All this indicates that the consumer- 
price index, despite its slight easing in 
July, may jump back above the 10 
Percent annual level in coming 
months. 


Controls ruled out 

Ina related development, President 
Ford, after meeting with congres- 
sional leaders, ruled out any return to 
“mandatory wage and price con- 
trols."" 

Shortly Mr. Ford is expected to sign 
into law a council on wage and price 


* Ford—new style hinted 


Continued from Page 1 

[President Ford declared through a 
spokesman that he “probably will 
run" for the nation's highest office in 
1976. Publicly changing his position 13 
days after assuming the presidency, 
Mr. Ford relayed word of his new 
stance Wednesday through White 
House Press Secretary Jerald F. 
terHorst, the Associated Press re- 
ported. : 

{Mr. terHorst said, ‘‘there is no 
precise agreement” on whether Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, nominated by Mr. 
Ford Tuesday to be vice- president, 
will be on the 1976 ticket. ] 

Another Ford associate of many 
years put it this way: ‘The President 
will insist on a solid, sound economic 
base in this country. So he will push 
hard for government cuts in spending 
and a balanced budget. But, having 
established this position and moved in 
this direction, he will be deeply 
compassionate on the human prob- 
lems involved. And this may cause 


him to adopt measures that, roughly, . 


are called liber: 
Does this mean there will be a new 


HELP WANTED 
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*U.S. price rise dips slightly 


stability, @ monitoring agency — 
without enforcement powers — to 
oversee the performance of the U.S. 

economy and Binpoint potential 
trouble spots, 

While the President made clear, in 
asking Congress for this revived ver- 
sion of the expired Cost of Living 
Council, thathe wanted no mandatory 
controls, Some businessmen and labor 
leaders @pparently thought controls 
might be lurking in the wings. 

This prompted speculation that 
“anticipatory” wage and price in- 
creases might be sought, to get them 
in place before any new wage-and- 
price clampdown. 

To end such speculation and to head 
off undue increases, President Ford 
declared that “recent experience 
makes it clear that, under current 
conditions, compulsory wage and 
pie controls would be most undesir- 
able."’ 

He was asking, the President 
added, “labor and business leaders in 
this country to act on that baais."" 

Mr. Ford is setting up an eight- 
member steering committee to plan 
for the fall economic-summit meet- 
ing, or meetings. Four members of 
the committee will come from Con- 
gress and four will be the President’s 
chief economic aides. 


presidential initiative now that will be 
designed to rally Americans to cut 
their own spending, at least on luxury 
items. He has warned already of beit- 
tightening" and ‘‘sacrifices’’ that Lie 
ahead. 


Does this come along with a call for 
tax-increase legislation? Some Ford 
friends see this as likely. 


At the same time, it seems quite 
possible that the President might 
“buy” the proposal by Sen. Jacob 
Javits (R) of New York for setting up 
a stopgap WPA-like public-works 
force — providing jobs for the jobless 
if unemployment should rise over a 
certain percent in the coming months. 

It is significant that Dr. Arthur 
Burns, head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, supports this legislation. It is 
known that the President is relying 
heavily on Dr. Burns for economic 
advice these days. 


“Don't underestimate the President 
in foreign relations,"’ a longtime con- 
gressional associate of Mr. Ford said. 
“He may well have some surprises 
for us there, too." 


PLOYMENT 
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*GOP report on: 
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tion, bank secrecy, consumer report. 
ing (credit checks and personal in-” 
vestigations), school records, juve. 
nile records, arrest records, medical 
records, and computer data banks. 
Chairman of the task force on. 
privacy Rep. Barry M. Goldwater Jr,” 
of California, pointed out that- “the 
individual has been physically by- 
passed in the modern information 
process ... the right to privacy ‘has: 
meen made subservient to concerns 
for expediency, utility, and pragmat.. 
ism. ... Simply put, the citizen must 
continue to give out large quantities of 


information but cannot protect him- . 


self or herself trom its mis.” 
appropriation, misapplication, ᾿ or : 
misuse.” 

He and the rest of the committee 
recommended strong protective fed: 
eral legislation on privacy with little. 
room for administrative waffling, . 
which also could be used as a guide. 
line for state and local rulings as weil 
as in the private sector. 


Full disclosure sought 

One of the most important general 
conclusions to come from the task: 
force was described by one of its 
members, Rep. Andrew Hinshaw οὗ 
California: ‘‘Every individual himself - 
should know every bit of information 
that either the government ‘or the- 
private sector has collected on the 
individual, and which is stored in data. 
banks." 


He underlined the task force's rec, 


ommendation that there be no one... 
central federal data bank with all this 

information, including biographical, | 
medical, police, court, credit records. : 
In line with that, he noted the com-. 
mittee’s recommendation that the 

individual be provided in written, 
form, all such information on him by ἢ 


the private or government group © 


involved, ‘furnishing it by mail if 
necessary." ᾿ 


The task force, not unaware of the ᾿ 
Nixon administration's use of “Ὡπ- 


regulated, clandestine government’ 
surveillance," recommends that “no. 
agent of the government, for any. 
reason, shall have the authority to: 
conduct any surveillance on any. 
American citizen for any reason with-° 
out first obtaining a court order.” 

It also recommends, disclosure of... 
bank records only if the customer. 
authorizes it or the bank is served: 
with a court order to comply. 


᾿ reports suggest withholding of federal 


- schools, juvenile courts, - police ‘de-- 


τ “privacy. 
_ lack an advocate for citizen's rights in | 


privacy Ὁ 


It ϑαδονατη δῖε. advance -written |: 


authorization of anyone who 15 the 5 

subject of a credit insurance or policy, maust form ‘part af ἀβγοίονθοῦ-" 
employment check, along with ὁ. Gee i die but: third worte 
written copy of such records, and the aiy ἢ 
names of sources for that information 
(such sources are now ee by 


aia her AL 


mathe Greer, jeceppeyloge fey 
yoent ‘to the draft. plan. protesting 
Against its failure to recognize that 
women cannot be: motivated to con- 
eae emcee peprinte cameron 


Federal π δι sketched 
In several : CASES, - “the -task force 


funds from - organizations such as 


partments which ‘do not provide ade- | 
quate rights of privacy and con- 
versely in the case of medical records: 
that dollar grants be given to states. 
whose medical plans insure the right 
to privacy for computerized medical 
systems. 

Mr. Frey noted “the coraputer 
doesn't have 8 conscience or a:soul."" 
And Rep. Margaret Heckler of Mas- 
sachusetts suggested, “We are. really 
redefining ethics here. 

“We are having a consciousness | | 
raising on what are the ethical ques- 
tions involved in the _ Problems ot 


“than was estimated q 
need at the beginning oft nang 


Site groag-caine:thet 4 areas otis! 


“& docile public, docilé citizens. | : Ὁ poration gona i= ealitisal move 


this area. The computer companies" | 
are aware of the destructive power 
they have [over individual privacy] 
and they are asking to be a part of the. 
moral questions. We have a heigh- 
tened redefinition of ethics and mor- * 
als in our society.” i 


; The United States Gebégetion wants‘ 
the draft.plan of action ‘strengthened: 
. to set riational goals slined at achiev- ᾿ς 
| ing a world target for feplacement- : 
level =I fertility by the cenifary’s end. it 
“collaborative: | 3 


‘The -UN: is ‘ouhg' 40 orchestrate ἡ. 
procecdings to evolve.a rational’an- _ 
προσ, but. delegate: nations are: still - 
more. concerner with national hopes 
‘guid grouses and are only. now inching 

toward regional suggestions. ἢ 
Global: awareness is iaaually just a... 
phrase in speeches'—~-arnid real under: ° 
standingof national roles may yet . 


*Veep oddities 
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elude’ the ‘conference: in. the face of 
W. H, Hanson 1841 John Tyler 
Zachary Taylor 1850 Millard Fillmore ἡ 
Abraham Lincatn 1885 .Andrew Johrson 
James A. Gartield 1881 Chester A. Arthur - 
Witham McKinkey 1901 Theodore. Roosevelt 
Warren G. Harding 1923 Calin Coolidge 
Franktin ἢ, Roosevelt 1945 Hany 5. Truman -| 
John F, Kennedy 1463 Lyndon B. Johnson 
Richard ΝΜ, Nixon 1974 Gerald ἢ. Ford: © 


There were disappointments and 
some happy surprises in these transi- 
tions. 

A panel of historians calls Theodore i 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman “near 
great.” But on the other hand the 
panel rates Tyler, Fillmore, and Cool- 
idge “below average.”’ 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 
Suniand Home Sanatorium in Southern 
Calforma’s finest climate, has imme- 
diate need tor Christian Science Grad- 
uate ἃ Practcal Nurses. Hatrement 
Plan Loving atmosphere. Write or call 
(714) 582-3179 SUNLAND HOME, 4135 
54th Place. San Diego, CA 92105. 
ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR 
fo assist in operating 37 room resi- 
dence for retwed Christian Scientists. 
Salary. lovely room & meals. Wr. or call 
administrator, Homecrest Foundation. 
1430 Chicago Ave., Evanston, iL 60201 
— (312) 869-2162, 

WORKING MOTHER NEEDS LIVE-IN 
child care for son (3), daughter (5). An- 
swering service (412) 653-6360. or 
Mrs. ὦ. Bronson, 1300-C Flosewood, 
Οἱ. Pgh, PA 15236 

BABY SITTER/HOUSEKEEPER. (7 ἃ 
9 yr. olds). Live-in, no smoking. Warm, 
Creatve 4 nights $35.'wk. Boston nr. 
subway (617; 288-3324 afternoons, 
eve. Box F-8, One Norway St.. Boston, 
MA 02115. 

UVE AND WORK AT TENACRE 
— No commuting. Permanent positions 
Offering good pay & ample fringe ben- 
efits, assisting in the nursing dept. Age 
not a factor. Call or wnte (609) 921- 
8900. Mr. Buehring. TENACRE. Box 
682. Princeton, NJ 08540. 

SOMEONE TO SHARE 9 RM. FARM 
house. prepare meats for ἃ give Hght 
care [to recently widowed retired 
farmer. Temporary or permanent. No 
housekeeping nec. 1 mile to 1st 
Church of Christ, Scientist. Concord, 
ΝΗ ἃ Downtown area. ideal tor single 
person or couple. Box F-5, One Nor- 
way St.. Boston, MA 02115. 


GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
nurse far Visting Nurse Service Please 
send qualitications. Reply to Nursing 
Service for Chnstian Scientists, Inc.. 
Box 152. Cincmnau, OH 45201. or 
phone (513) 561-7153. 


THINKING OF SERVING = THE Io; 
Cause of Christlan Science? Consider 
acres. residents ‘are 
presently considered mentally ratarded 
and rely upon Christian Science lor 
healing. Your talents may meet their 
or future needs. Write. Bob 
ἡφηχα Agm., 11455 Cla ἴημα μας San 80 


Jose, CA 95127; or (408) 259-563: 
MUSICIANS WANTED 
AUDITIONS TO BE HELD IN SEPT. 
for regular ἃ substitute organist. Wnte 
Music Committee 1st Church of Const, 
Sciemtist, 60 E. Williston Ave., E. Will 

ston, NY 11596 
AUDITIONS FOR SOLOIST AND 
substitute soloist will be hald In Sept. 
am First Church of Christ, Scientist. Bar- 
rington, Ill. Call atter 6 p.m. (312) 381- 
5146. 

ΙΝ 


AUDTMONS WAL BE HELD 
September for position of regular 
soloist. Write Music Chairman, First 
Church of Ghrist, Scientist, Watnut 
Creek, Calif. =2 Eckley Lane, 94598. 
MUSICIANS ARE INVITED TO 
panicipate im annual auditions to be 
held in pep, at First Church of Christ, 
‘Scientist, Laguna Beach. (635 High 
Drive) Please write or call the Clerk for 
application forms (714) 494-3040. 
(Cafit.) 

LA MESA, CALIF. 18T CHURCH 
of Christ, Scientist, 6262 Auisan Ave, 
holding annual auditions tor reguiar 
and substitute soloist. Applications 
should reach Clerk by Sept. 2 (714) 
466-1963, 469-1471, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH CHURCH OF 
Christ, Scientist. Los Angeles, Caiit. is 
holding its annuat vocal auditions Sept. 
14 Interested, experienced singers 
phone music Chmn (213) 473-3350, 


PERMANENT ORGANIST WANTED 
First Church of Christ, Scientist. Du- 
mont, New Jersey. For intormatian 
please call (201) 385-2015. 


SECRETARY TO ANSW. TELE., 
type. gen’! clencal wk., bkkping helpful. 
t-giri_ office. Salary” commensurate 


(312) 345-0076. 

WOULD YOU LIKE PLEASANT HOME 
free? Winters Fla, summers Ga. mts. 
Tel. (906) 694-3882 (Fla): (404) 746- 
2662 (Ga). Keeping widow's small 
nome clean, preparing dinners, car 
kept, good hskpg. equip. 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO DRIVE MY 
car to L.A from Boston or Danen, 
Conn. after Aug. 23rd. Please call 
(203) 655-2376 or (203) 655-2772 & 
feave message for Fran. 

SAN FRANCISCO—VISITING NURSE 
positon open ettective November 1. 
Fulltime. OSVNA, P.O. Box 1727, San 
Francisco, CA 941017 (415) 664-3202. 


LIVE-IN HOMEMAKER 
Care for elderly couple. Small salary. 
Southem Chicago. it suburbs. Call 
evenings. (312) 841-2859. 


GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


visiting nurse to Serve both Brooklyn & 

Queens County 40-hour week. Apply 

to Mrs. Dorothy Sco, 230-49 881} 
Ava , Queens Village, NY 11427. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Full charge bookkeeper, axperrenced, 

computerized system. Call ©. Whar- 

ton, (805) 965-3011 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


ogy 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT ARLINGTON 
Invites Nominations and Applications For 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
The College of Liberal Arts consists of the following Depart 
ments: Architecture, Art, Communications, Education, English. 


Foreign Language, History, Military Science, Music, Philosophy, 
Physical Edveation, Political Science, Psycholagy, and Sociol- 


Nominations and applications accompanied by a resumé should 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

VERY PERSONABLE CAREER WOM- 
an with 20 years background in sales 
Promotion, pubic relations, advertising 
& merchandising activites — nationalty 
known fone Primarity fashion field — 
seeks employment opportunity. 
Strong ‘administratice as well as cre- 
ative taient. Can relocate, travel and 
will consider smail investment. too. Box 
N-6, 588 5 Ave. NYG 10036. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, MARKETING/ 
advertising. Highly creative, successtut 
executive presently In top management 
Position. Desires unlimited opportunity 
with ethical firm. Resume on request 
Write Bor Ε- 44, One Norway Street, 
Boston, MA 02115. 

SALESMAN 
years experience in hardware. sotlware 
and service bureau compvier sales 
and salesmgmi , includes scientific and 
business applicahons. M. core, Room 
304 Praetorian Bidg.. Dallas Texas 
75201. (817) 261-5659. 

INTERIOR ARCH, GRAD. 1974 SEEK- 
Ing fulltime position with architect on 
West Coast. Single & willing to travel. 
Wm. Fitch, 597 Country Glub Rd. = 13, 
Eugene, OR 97401 (503) 484-0301. 


EDUCATORS WANTED 
THE LEELANAU SCHOOL, GLEN 
Arbor, Michigan, needs ἃ gymnastics 
mstructor with a teaching cerliticate 
covering other academic 2reas. Reply 
to. ohn Zimmerle, Headmaster 


MS DEGREE 17 


TEACHERS & TUTORS 


Lin CENTURY CITY COTILLION NEW ENGLAND 


YEAR. 


September 20. Victor Rogers 
cord ly invites your sons & daughters | ound 
to attend a term of social graces ἃ 80- 
cial ΡΣ For information please 
call 556-3 8 am.-6 p.m. Monday 
thru Friday or write 1886 Century Park 
Ent. Suite 10, Los Angeles, California 


{τ ΞΞ OPPORTUNITIES 
YEAR-ROUND OR SEASONAL, 
harborfront restaurant for lease. One | 
of the best locations on the Maine ; 


LOVELY DEAR ISLE, MAINE. 
Colonial hse. 3% acres, 
tandsopd Beach hsa., 500’ shore, 6 
bonne 6 fiv. rms., charmin« 

med 


town. $69,500. - 


"LAND FOR saLe 7: 
CHOICE LAKESHORE VACATION 
ted 


restric- 
preserve: utlli- 


Ec 
tons fishing: 


coast. Inside and whart service, Fully {tles: superb ποτα at $6,000; 150° 


equipped. Box F-7, One Norway St,/shore. SANTA CLA\ 


Boston, MA 02115. 


(MPORT-EXPORT OPPORT., PROFIT- 
able world-wide mail order bus.. from 
home, without capital or travel abroad. 
We ship plan for no risk exam. Exp. 
unnec. Free repo lellinger, Dept. H- 
133C, Woodland Hills, CA 91364. 


REAL ESTATE is 


— magnificent 
ocean view property. Heavy spruce 
groves with 40 acres open fertita blue- 
berry fleld — 650 ft. on year-round 
paved road. Electric and telephone — 
deeded rights to nice sand beach 
within walking distance Privacy with- 
out Isolation. Price $38,000 — $9,000 
down, Downeast Acreage inc.. Real 
Estate Brokers, 151 Broadway. Suite 
N, Bangor, ME 04401. Tel.: (207) 947- 
4587. Please send for our free list of 
Maine-& Canada ocean properties. 


HINGHAM, MASS. 

Superior Colonial of 1940 vintage qual- 
ty construction. Gracious 12-foot en- 
trance hall, 25-foot fving room with 
fireplace, paneled den with fireplace, 
formal dining room, well-equipped cab- 
inet kitchen, laundry room and lav. Five 
bedrooms and three baths on second 

. Enclosed screened porch with 
shielded privacy. Two-car garage. 
Barn. Almost % acre of land on Hing- 
ham's most beautiful street. $115,000. 
Dal MacGregor ἃ Co., Realtors (617) 
749-5700. 


NEW YORK -- VERMONT BORDER 
Lovely Country Colonial home, slate 
root, fan door entrance, Β rooms, 3 
halls, 4 baths, pantry, fireplaces in liv. 
ing room and kitchen, on approx. 5 hill- 
sje acres, lawns. 20 Χ 40 pool, beau- 
titul view of rolling hills and church 
spired village. on black top road, 1% 
mies from village, mmutes to Vermont 
skiing, Saratoga, Glens Falls. 1 hr to 

Ail $86,000. Additonal 


7815. 


MAINE 

“Baileys Mistake” Lubec — 8 true sait 
water ocean farm, 15 acres, 878 f. of 
bare foot sand beach frontage. Fresh 
pond, good barn, 8 room 1820 
Cape Cod (in need of modernization | 
and decoration). Good ocean views, 
Priced with terms $55,000 Downeast 
prreaoe. Inc., 
Suite N, Bangor, ME 04401. 
ta a (zon) 947-3567. Please seng tor 
our free ist of Maine & Canade ocean 

properties. 


MEDFORD — 50 SO. BORDER RD. 


Excelent location opposite Fells Res- 
ervation. Near schools & floute 93. 
brave house. Liv. rm., din. rm., eat-in 
. 3 bedims., 1-car garage. Imm oc- 
ca $38,500. Drive by. if interested 
call (617) 396-6033 (Mass } 


BACHELOR HOUSE — ASINGTON 
Lovely modem 4-rms., 20 mi. south of 
Geston, trees, garden. quiet suburb. 1 
block from local bus to subway Per- 
tect for single person or retired couple 
weout chidren, 2 smail bdra. bath, eff. 
hut, F/P, Evrm.. full dry basement, FHA 
heat, stove, hot wt. rafrig, (all by gas) 
ΞΕ ΝΣ 878-3614 for appt. Asking 


ee a ee Ee 
WINCHESTER, MASS. — SPARKLING 


US LAKE. Robt. 
Bull, Box 4820, Temple, ME 04938 
207) 778-2251. 


WATER VIEW ΤΟ ΓΆΡ (00 
1.6 acres wooded 
Exclusive mt, McAbee. ‘Real Εν Estate, 
477 Main 81. Yarmouthport, Mags. 
(617) 362-2123. 


MID ATLANTIC 

SUBURBAN BALTIMORE. 10 RM., 
bedrm.. den, rec. rm., 2 fireplaces, 
2% baths, avail. now or could be ren- 
ayo or unturn, (301) eres 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


cE Oe ; ἐξ ἜΒΒΕΦΩ 
‘CENTHAL FLA. LAKEFRONT 3 BR. 


2 bath brick ultra moder on inland wa- 
terway Lake Griffin on beautiful Pic- 
clola Island, only $63,500.00. OGDEN 
ASSOCIATES REALTOR, 114 N. 14th 


152 
FLORIDA—INDIAN LAKE ESTATES 


Lakes Wales area. priv. cc comm. Alt 
Sports, custom built 16 yrs. 4 acre, 
cor. prop., landscaped. 3 bdrms., 2 
baths, Wg. rm., fam. rm., gar., cent, 
htg., arc, fumd. Must settle estate, 
$33,000, Morns. collect (S16) 288- 


PoMPANO~GEACH._FLA_—LARE- FLA. — LAKE- 


front home with beautiful view in lovely 
park-like estate. Shade and fruit trees 
Privacy. 2, 3, or 4 bdrms. whichever 
needed. 3 baths. Access to intracostal. 
Dock. Swmg. pool 2-car garage. 

$199,000. ft callect (305) 941-0168. 
Also: Jac! Fla. Lovely 2 and 3 
bdrm. condominiume in chaice loca- 


ton. 

VENICE, FLORIDA 
‘Sunshine, Gulf breezes, golf, tennis. 
swimming, million dovar club Shop- 

ping, moving to Florida? Send tor bro- 
chure, Bird Bay Vilage. 600 Bird Bay 
Drive, Dept. CSM, Venice, Fla. 


MIDWEST 

4 ΜΙ. TO PRINCIPIA, ST. LOUIS 
§-room Colonial ranch. 18 ft x 12 ft 
Paneled rec. room (utility). 3 bedrms , 2 
baths. built-ins, central air, radiant |B. 
heat. 2-car garage. pabo Backs on to 
common grounc of field and woods. 
$41,900 (314) 391-8757. 


CONDOMINIUMS 
CHICAGO SUBURB — ΘΕ. 3AD 


ΕἸ. pent hs. in prvt. cout club, 1 
pal ΑΒ eppince. ea bn δ δὴν. = 


Real Estate Brokers, 151 HL) 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


GHEROKEE VILLAGE ARK. RETIRE- 


ment area. 4 bdrms,, 3% baths. native 
stone fp W/W carpets thru-out, 
drapes Loc. on beau. landscaped jot 
jon Lake Thunderbird. $65,000. Box 
120 Cherokee Vilage, AR 72542, 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


a ἃ music rm 6 bab 
gar. Boat dock. Love! 
landscaped grounds wy eat 
serge ta $125 00, Ue net 
avi CHUGK LEE 
REALTY, Box 718, 
81211. ($03) 395-4817. pusna Vista, CO 


40 ACRES SOUTHERN COLD, 


~ PRIVATE E ROOM: & δ PRIVATE BATH 
oF 2 to a.room 
eration. le rates: 


THERN CALIFORNIA Colo. Box 368 La 
VISTA, CALIF. 3730. $1000/mo. 2 wks. ‘min 


re utiful homes on approx. 4 ac’s 


ripe for development. $143,000.00 J.C. |furn., 
Preston Realtor, 1060 Taylor, Vista, τ § 
i ee ΜᾺ 


Call. (714) 724-2501 
Ω. Anderson 
AUTOMOBILES dena, CA 
insurance 


“round. τὸ 


Lyre Cll, Prone (213). 774-1668, 


ΤΙ 
τῆς πδόμε, 2ND _ AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING: _.| REPAIRING 


ww 


api alt redecorate. 1 bedroom, mad- 

em kitchen, di tile bath, fire 
ce. Weil kept townhouse. S280/mo, 
Ga (617) ΠΥΡῚ (Mass.) 


«DOWNTOWN: BROOKLYN AREA 
Them ar eset 


ROLEA‘L: WILHITE- 
ALPHABETICAL pea Rog mages 


St. Leesburg, FL 32748, (904) 787- | GY.) 


rags ake No pets, (213) 467: Ξ ᾿ 
fr pets. ( < BRITISH ISL 


HOUSES TO LET CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

SEATTLE, WASH. FURN. 2 ORM. ᾿ 

lovely home in Wedgwood area. Full {© 

daylight bemt. Closed back yard. 5275 
per mo, w/iease. ‘Samueison, 9404 42 

Re 98115. Ph, (206) 25-8015, 


Seoutttut 
ladies. Excellent food and loving care. 
283-5621. 


“MOTHER SEEKING PRIVATE HO HOME 
Conard ΗΙ 


fer 15 yr. old 

rw. ford: cone in pe tant 

payment open. Yg. man ἴο 88- 
sist with household chores. rei) 722- 

δε θοκ L-3 588 Sih Ave., N.Y.C. 


seeking ‘to leave city and sniff the see 
&. Tai. ΘΙ 631-9505, 


‘ay bios ttre needs ; 
Bane Laniian; Exeelsio, ΝΗ 


Garrison, Shake shingles. 2 doors from 
1st Clabed of Christ, Scientist, Win- {Water rights. on paved road. $12,000 

chester. 4 bds.. den. 2% baths, 2 car |full . Good owner finaneing. Write | Nath 
gar. Spac. rear yd. $70's 1617) 729- [Storm 1308 Kilkenny, Boulder, CO 


--- ----- “ὦ 
—— ee 


addressed to Dr. W. A. Baker. Jr., Vice President tor Aca- 
fone Affairs, University of Texas at Arlington, Arlington. Texas 
76019. Applications accepted through November 30, 1974. 


‘ordination 


"assembly that re 
By Tracy Early 
Special to , 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 


εἶν Two issues are involved in the 
controversy over ordination of 11 


"" Episcopal women in Philadelphia: 
whether women should be ordained as 
, priests — and how the Episcopal 
‘Church will go about resolving the 
τὸ question. 

For the 11 women, the three ordain- 
“ing bishops and other participants in 


'". the Philadelphia service, the first 


issue is ον! 
Having concluded that exclusion of 


“women krom the priesthood is wrong, 


they insist that accepting those or- 


‘ sdained and ending the tradition of 
‘.-diserlmination must take precedence 
“over any legalistic devotion to church 


"+ “cregulations. 


For others, including the presiding 
Bishop, John M. Allin, the more 
important consideration 15 that the 
matter be handled by lawful, con- 
- Stitutional processes that the whole 
} church can accept as valid. 

Installed just this past June and 


Seamer cies mae amar a 


period marked by severe conflict 
_within the church, Bishop Allin has 
‘had his leadership quickly and 
. acutely tested by the women’s ordina- 
‘thon (July 28). 


’ Greatest concern’ 


Though himself opposed to- the 
ordination of women, Bishop Allin has 
been saying he expected it would 
come about and that his greatest 
concern. was maintaining relation- 
ships in the church as the matter was 


“resolved. 


> 


- At the 1970 general convention of 
“the church, women were admitted to 
the order of deacons, 2 preliminary 
-3tep to priesthood. At the next con- 
vention, in 1978, a majority of dele- 
“gates favored women's ordination, 
but because of the procedure for 
counting votes, the margin was not 
‘great enough to pass the measure. 
Disappointed and angered, some 


convention’s decision, They began — 
making attempts to get bishops to 
ordain them anyway, and eventually 
the 11 arranged to be ordained by 
three bishops who no. longer have ᾿ 
dioceses — retired Edward R. 
Welles of West Missouri (father of one 
of the 11), retired Bishop Daniel 
Corrigan of Denver, and resigned 
Bishop Robert L, DeWitt of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Se conven deacons refused to accept the 


Reconsideration asked 

When plans fdr the service were 
‘announced, Bishop Allin asked each 
of the bishops and the women to 
reconsider. Bishop Lyman Ὁ. Ogilby 


of Pennsylvania, in whose diocese the ; 


ceremony was to take place, also ! 


disapproved. 

But all those involved: decided to εὖ 
ahead. Bishop Antonio Ramos οἷ 
Costa Rica, who partictpated in the 
service but not in the ordaining, 
called the event an act of ‘‘ecclestasti- 
cal disobedience on our part, willfully 
done to abolish a system of canon law 
which is discriminatory.” 

Alluding to civil disobedience in 
protest movements of recent years, 
participants indicated this was an- 
other area of discrimination--where 
unjust laws should be broken in the 

terest of obeying a higher law. 
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| Episcopalians face 


quandary 


Women ordained as priests dispute 


buffed them 


Parallels were drawn particularly 
to racial discrimination. The church 
that offered its building for the ser 
vice, the Church of the Advocate, has 
a black minister, the Rev. Paul M. 
Wasbington. And the preacher for the 
service was a black layman, Dr. 
-Charies: Willie, who has resigned in 
protest from his post as vice-presi- 
dent of the denomination's House of 
Deputies. (This body includes priests 
and lay-delegates, and with the House 
of Bishops constitutes the bicameral 
legislating body, the general con- 
vention.) - 

Dr. Wiilie, a professor of education 
at Harvard University, said the ordi- 
nation was not ‘an event of arrogant 
disobedience” but “Ὁ moment of 
tender loving defiance.” He remains 
a member’ of the church. 


Special: meeting 
Following the service, Bishop Allin 
. called all bishops of the church to a 
special meeting in Chicago (Aug. 14- 
15). Though at a 1972 meeting a 
majority of them had voted in favor of 


129 to 9, with 10 abstentions. 
The idea of retired bishops going 


“commented 


that a bidhop was not ‘‘a free-floating 
magician” who could go around cre- 
ating priestsatwill, — ’ 
Some bishops thought, however, the 
ordinations could be theologically va- 
lid even though canonically irregular. 
But the majority held that just follow- 
ing the proper ritual was not enough. 
The ordaining bishop, they concluded, 
must be acting lawfully and in accor- 
dance with the mind of the church. 


Ministries prohibited 
At Chicago, the bishops resolved 
that the 11 women should not be 
allowed to perform priestly ministries 
— action by the 1976 convention. 
And charges that had been filed 
" against the three ordaining bishops 
were withdrawn, avoiding at least for 
the time being the bitterness of a trial. 
‘But the determination of the women 
involved makes it unlikely that the 
situation can rest quietly until 1976. 
Moat of them went to Chicago to listen 
to the ‘debate, and ‘afterward they 
issued‘a statement indicating they did 
not taécept the decision. 
ach of us will make her own 
decision as to how and when to affirm 
priesthood she knows to be hers,” 
they declared. 


͵ 
/ Disciplinary action? 

If recognized only as deacons, they 
cannot celebrate communion. But if 
they should celebrate anyway in a 
sympathetic parish or in special wor- 
ship situations, the bishop of the local 
diocese would be faced with the 
question of whether to institute dis- 
ciplinary proceedings. 

Conceivably, too, there might be a 
diocese where a woman's application 
for ordination would be approved. If 
her ordination then took place, the 
national church would presumably 
have to consider: disciplining a dioc- 
ese, which could raise the prospect of 
schism. 
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Bruvers tells of his 


brothers’ confinement. 


by secret police 


By a staff writerof 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston 

The Soviet authorities are not 

amused when they hear ex-Soviet 

citizens like Daniels Bruvers talking 

to the Western press. ᾿ 

What he has to say squarely con- 
tradicts official Soviet p: 


about religious freedom and the’ 5ο- 


cial, educational, and economic 


equality of all peoples within the | 


Soviet Union. 

Last year Mr. Bruvers married 2 
young woman from West Germany 
while she was visiting Latvia. She left 
for home when her tourist visa ex- 
pired. Wdur visa applications, one 80- 
day hunger strike, and eight months 
later, Mr. Bruvers, who like the rest 
of his family is a devoted Baptist, was 
allowed to leave and join his wife in 
West Germany. 

He told this newspaper in an inter 
view, ‘My brothers are being held in 
solitary confmement by the KGB- 
(Soviet secret police) for circulating a 
seemingly innocuous questionnaire in 
Riga, the capital of Soviet Latvia, 
about radio programming, vacation 
preferences, and the state of the 
nation.'’* 

After the brothers, Olafs and Pa- 
vils, turned in the over 100 anony- 
mously completed questionnaires to 
local newspapers, they were calied by 
the KBG and asked to reveal the 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Olafs Bruvers ... 


Soviet Union, the Russians tried to 
“Sovietize’ the Latvians. The Lat- 
.vians call it blatant ‘“Russification.” 
_ It took many forms. In 1944-1945 
great numbers of Latvians were. de- 
_ ported to Siberia. Today Latvians are 
lured from their homes to the Far 
East by wage bonuses and other 
incentives. Siberian minorities and 
Russians all the while are being urged 
to go to Latvia to live and work. 


- Signs scrawled 

What do Latvians think of the 
Russians? Mr. Bruvers's face turned 
a bit sterner as he answered: ‘‘Quite 
honestly, the Latvians despise the 
Russians."’ 

Latvian children scrawi anti-Rus- 
sian signs on town walls. ‘When Iwas 


identities of the respondents. They |x: 


refused, 


Since then, their parents have been | 


interrogated and charged with bring- ἢ. 


ing up their children in ‘ 
nationalistic and Christian ways.” 

Last week Mr. Bruvers's brother- 
in-law, who is a Baptist preacher in 
Ayzpute, 90 miles from Riga, was 
summoned by the local KGB, relieved 
of his parish, and deprived of his 
license to preach. 


Churchgoers harassed 


It is a crackdown on the whole 
family, says Mr. Bruvers. He believes 
his brothers may be sent to Siberia on 


charges of “‘slandering” the Soviet | , 


Union. 

Latvians who, like the Bruvers 
family, attend church openly find life 
difficult. KGB officials wait outside 


church to jot down the names of those |*.. 


entering. At Christmas and Easter “it 


almost looks like the cheering section [ἃ 


ata football game" — everyone from 
school principals and teachers to 
police and work foremen turn out to 
identify the churchgoers, Mr. Bruvers 
says. 

For attending church regularly, a 
Latvian can be denied an apartment 
or his job. But despite these threats 
most Latvians remain religious, Mr. 
Bruvers claims. t 

“The old yeast still remains,” he 
says. '‘And it keeps on working.” 

After Latvia was annexed by the 


Court orders unemployment 


benefits for maternity leave 


By the Associated Press 
Detroit 

Female employees forced to take 
maternity leave are entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, a 
federal judge has ruled. 

U.S. District Judge Charlies Joiner 
recently declared unlawful the prac- 
tice of denying benefits under the 
Michigan Employment Security Act 
(MESA) to women workers forced off 
their jobs solely because of manda- 
tory maternity leave policies or sim- 
ilar clauses in their contracts. 
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Ex-Soviet citizen contradicts propaganda 


in school,” he said, “if you were 
really mad at a Russian schoolmate, 
you'd call him an ‘occupant.’ Of 
course he’d immediately shout back 
‘fascist!" ", 

Last summer's gala gathering out- 
side Riga for the 100th-anniversary 
Latvian Song Festival llustrated the 
Latvians' suppressed contempt for 
anything Sovfet-Russian and a corre- 
sponding love for ‘their homeland."" 

The concert began with a few 
Latvian choral folk melodies. Still- 
ness hung over the 75,000 in the 
audience. All listened silentiy, rever- 
ently. 

Listeners fidgety 


But as soon as the chorus an- 
nounced the next series of songs — 


. and brother Pavils 


Soviet ditties — the audience grew 
fidgety: chairs squeaked. candy 
wrappers crackled. A typical present- 
day Latvian protest. 

Each person who leaves the Soviet 
Union has his own opinion of the 
Soviet regime’s future. “Lf ® the 


present trend toward liberalization | 


continues,"’ says Mr. Bruvers, ‘the 
regime will fall from within.'' He 
doubts this will happen without some 
attempts to return to the days of 
Stalin. ‘But it's not possible to go all 
the way back now," he adds. 

“If a light beams into darkness, it 
destroys the darkness."' 

Daniels Bruvers has been in the 
United States visiting American Lat- 
vian and Baptist organizations ap- 
pealing for support for his family. 
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Thieu paper questions 
Kissinger peace success 
Saigon 
President Nguyen Van Thieu's 
political party newspaper has taken a 
slap at Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, reports Monitor 
correspondent Daniel Southerland. The 


Nguyen Van Thieu 


newspaper Dan Chu (Democracy) said 
in an editorial commentary Wednesday 
that people were beginning to have 
their doubts about Dr. Kissinger's 
diplomatic successes after the Turkish 
Army resumed fighting on Cyprus. The 
editorial Laginted out that the peace 
agreement'in Vietnam has not been 
yespected’and that the fighting in this 
Southeast Asian country continues. It 
questioned Dr. Kissinger's method of 
negotiating in secret as well as his 
ability to follow through once a Cease- 
fire is achieved in a given conflict. 

In the case of Vietnam, the paper 
said that Dr, Kissinger apparently was 
unable to find a way of preventing the 
Communists from reviving the war. 

“It is well known here that President 
Thieu believes the Vietnam peace 
agreement which Dr. Kissinger 
negotiated is disadvantageous to his 
government (Saigon). His government 
(Saigon) was reluctant to sign the 
agreement and did so only under 
considerable American pressure."’ 


Senate begins checking 


Rockefeller credentials 
Washington 

The Senate Rules Committee 
Wednesday decided to launch a full- 
scale investigation into Nelson A. 
Rockefeller's qualifications for the vice- 
presidency — complete with a request 
for a special report from Watergate 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski. 

Committee chairman Howard ἡ 
Cannon (D) of Nevada said he has 
asked the Federal Bureau of 
investigation and other congressional 
investigative agencies to look into Mr. 
Rocketeller's background. 

Meanwhile, Senate Democratic 
leader Mike Mansfield promised quick 
action on the Rockefeller nomination. 
But House Judiciary chairman Peter W. 
Rodino (0) of New Jersy said 
confirmation might not be possible 
before the Nov. 7 elections. 


Ten oil firms agree 


to repay $103.7 million 
Washington 

Ten oil companies have agreed to 
repay some $103.7 million in alleged 
overcharges to their customers, the 
Federal Energy Adminstration reports. 
Four of the companies — Ashland, 
Charter, Conoco and Koch — were 
ordered to halt price increases and roll 
back prices until overcharges totaling 
$58.2 million are made up. The other 
six companies — unnamed — 
voluntarily agreed to roll back prices to 
compensate tor $45.5 million in 
overcharges without a formal order 
from the agency. 

The victims of the alleged 
overcharges range throughout the 
distribution chain from large terminal 
operators to consumers, and virtually 
all petroleum products were involved. 


Livestock growers 
win A&P case 


San Francisco 
Seven livestock growers in two states 
have been awarded $32.7 million in 
damages in ἃ price-fixing judgment 
against A&P stores, 


* British push 
Cyprus talks 


Continued from Page 1 


The British high commissioner on 
Cyprus, Stephen Olver, already has 
talked with the Greek Cypriot leader, 
Glefkos Clerides, and is attempting to 
see the Turkish Cypriot chief, Rauf 
Denktash. According to reports, Mr. 
Clerides expressed a surprising will- 
ingness to begin talks but stressed 
that the success of the talks hinged on 
the return of refugees in Turkish- 
occupied areas. 


Top conference sought 
Meanwhile, British officials hope 
that a meeting will soon take place in 


Geneva between Turkish Prime Min-- 


ister Bulent Ecevit and his Greek 
counterpart, Constantine Cara- 
manilis. Mr. Ecevit has announced his 
willingness to enter into consulations 
with the Greek Government, but until 
now the new regime in Athens has 
insisted that it would only return to 
the conference table if the Turks 
withdrew to their positions of Aug. 9. 


U.S. District Court Judge Oliver J. 
Carter signed the award Tuesday. A 
jury decided July 25 in favor of the 
growers from California and Colorado, 
who claimed A&P had violated antitrust 
laws by conspiring with ather chains 
not named as defendants, The jury 
determined A&P tried to restrain trade 
in fresh meats between 1964 and 1974 
by setting high prices in stores and 
paying low prices to packers and 
feeders. 


African ‘massacre’ 


can’t be coniirmed 
Caprivi Strip, South-West Africa 

A party of journalists Tuesday night 
ended a two-day on-the-spot 
investigation into an alleged massacre 
of African civilians in the Caprivi Strip 
area, having failed to meet anyone who 
would say he knew of such an incident. 
One account says South African forces 
killed 63 people in a Caprivi village in 
October, 1968, while another says that 
105 people were massacred by troops 
last September. 

The journalists, free to go where they 
chose. spoke to local inhabitants, white 
missionary priests, and Caprivi tribat 
leaders. The Chief Councillor of 
Eastern Caprivi, Chief Moraliswani, 
dismissed the claims as a lie and a 
Roman Catholic priest from Ireland, 
Rev. Bernard Tapley said, “i can only 
speak of the good that South Africans 
have done for the people here." 


CAB asked to probe 


chairman’s action 
Washington 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
been asked to investigate whether its 
chairman violated agency rules by 
accepting an expense-paid golf 
weekend in Bermuda from a company 
named in 8 case pending before the 
CAB. The request, filed Tuesday by the 
Aviation Consumer Action Project, also 
asks CAB chairman Robert Timm to 
disqualify himself from all CAB 
proceedings involving the sponsor of 
the trip, United Aircraft Corporation, 
and four airlines whose executive 
officers participated in the trip as the 
corporation's guests. 

Mr, Timm said he would disqualify 
himself from CAB decisions involving 
United Aircraft, but would not bow out 
of cases involving the four airlines. He 
also said he had sent the United 
Aircraft chairman a check covering his 
share of the trip’s expense. 


Egil Krogh 


Position for Krogh in 
State of Washington? 
Seattle 

Washington State Attorney General 
Slade Gorton has told a cornmittee of 
the state bar association that he will 
hire Egil Krogh, who led the White 
House “‘plumbers" unit, but that the ° 
nature of the job will depend on the 
outcome of committee proceedings. 

Mr. Krogh pleaded guilty last Nov. 30 
to a felony charge in connection with 
the "plumbers."' He was released from 
federal prison earlier this year, but was 
suspended from practicing law in 
Washington, 


Senate narrowly averts 


new cuts in Vietnam aid 
Washington 
The Senate narrowly defeated an 
attempt Wednesday to make further 
cutbacks in U.S. military aid to South 
Vietnam — already slashed by half by 
the House 0! Representatives. The 


John Cooley reports from Nicosia: 

Both founded and unfounded re- 
ports of excesses committed by both 
sides in Cypus add tremendously to 
the human dimensions of the prob- 
lem. United Nations and other inde- 
pendent observers here fear they may 
soon iead to further Turkish military 
action — this time to ‘‘rescue”’ more 
than 60,000 Turkish Cypriots still 
living in the southern areas remain- 
ing under Greek Cypriot control 

Turkey has officially claimed that 
all but 8 of 60 Turkish inhabitants of 
Aloa village, in eastern Cyprus near 
Famagusta, were murdered by Greek 
Cyprist soldiers. Newsmmen were 
shown some of their bodies in a masa 
grave. 

Acting Greek Cypriot President 
Clerides admitted the truth of Turkish 
claims of an’earller murder of six 
Turkish Cypriots. Mr, Clerides calied 
this an ‘‘atrocious crime" just as he 
described the murder of U.S. Am- 
bassador to Cyprus Rodger P. Davies 
during a Greek Cypriot attack on the 
U.S. Embassy. 

[Greek Cypriot authorities dis- 
closed Wednesday that two of the 
three men arrested in connection with 
the Ambassador’s murder had been 
released.} 

There are hints, unconfirmed by 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Senate voted, 47 to 44, against an Ἴ Jan. 6 of this year, putting’ the country 
amendment — opposed by President :. ’}. on year-round daylight ¢ saving time until 
Ford — that would have cut the amount. 1 October, 1975, as an energy 

to $550 million. The vote came as the ,-}. conservation measure. . 

Senate debated an $82 billion Defense. © _ Ω La 

Department appropriations bill ow ἢ] 
containing $700 million in military-aid - 
for the Salgon government. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D) of : 
Wisconsin, who led the attempt to cut - 
the military aid by an additional $150 - 
million charged that much of the ald 
money ‘goes into the pockets of the - 
corrupt bureaucracy in Vietnam.” 


VFW delegates 
oppose amnesty 


About 4,000 delegates to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars convention -.. 
here have voted unanimously ta Ν 
oppose amnesty for draft dodgers dnd 
deserters — just a day after President ἡ 
Ford told the group he favored ee 
leniency on the issue. The convention 
Tuesday urged that draft dodgers and: : 
deserters be' ‘required to stand trial _ 
their crimes. 

In Stockholm, meanwhile, Mike 
Powers of New York, speaking on 
behalf of 350 American deserters in 
Sweden, rejected President Ford's ἔ 
suggestion and demanded universal .- 
and unconditional amnesty. Mus 


CBS officials deny 
Rather to lose job. 
New York 


Rumors of the impending firing of | 
CBS news correspondent Dan Rather . 
were labeled untrue Wednesday ‘by 
CBS Washington bureau chief Sanford - 
Socolow. “It is absolutely false that "- 

Dan Rather has been or will be fired,”. 

Mr. Socolow told Monitor TV critic ~ 
Arthur Unger by telaphone. . bo i 
However, it is true that Mr. Rather, | ἠδ 

tamous for his personalized ee 
relationship with former President 
Nixon as well as his generally abrasive 
questioning of the former chief 
executive, is being considered for - . 
: assignments other than the White 
τ -( House, said William Small, senior. vice, ἧ 

Wyoming nominations “| president of CBS News. ᾿ ΝΣ 

Cheyenne, Wyo. Ἴ Some observers believe that now that 1. 

Republican State Sen. Tom Stroock: Mr. Nixon is out of office, there may be ‘| 
overwhelmed two opponents in.” top-fevel CBS executives who feel they. - 
Wyoming's GOP congressional primary -| -| can replace Mr. Rather without fear of 
Tuesday and will face incumbent © charges that they are knuckling under 
Democrat Teno Roncalio in November. "1 to the Nixon administration. Mr. Rather 

Republican Dick Jones, 8 former returned home fram vacation Tuesday, 
state senator, and Democrat Ed but was not taking tefephone calls. 
Herschler, a former state : : : ἣ 
representative, captured the 
gubernatorial nominations. 


Chicago: 5 
ΤῊΝ - ἢ Englishman Frank Bowers and.tis, tarnity récently 
. Was visited:by an Unyaual.kind-of, γῆ } 
painter. Although: the. 


a clerk’s ‘office. At. least, he tried to resign,’ 

ae ‘the resignation by keeping: the matter off. 
the city couricl’s agenda. ‘He does carry a big stick," says Mr. ᾿ 

: Hubbard: fF the ety And he should know. The mayor | happens. 


ὁ So: 
. “ reacently lined backing sheet-that is placed under anes ‘make - 
"τ it possible.to wrlté.in a erent ne without a light. And when-she 


Rail-strike threats 
delayed until 1975 


Threats of selective rail strikes have '- 
been lifted for this year — and the Ford. 
administration has been spared early 
labor problems, reports Monitor labor . 
correspondent Ed Townsend. ᾿ 

The Sheet Metal Workers’ 
intemationa! Association (AFL-CIO), | 
which was free to walk out in a year- 
jong labor dispute, has agreed to delay. ἢ 
a possible strike call until atter Jan. 1, 
1975, The agreement in effect ties the 
union’s bargaining in with the next 
industrywide negotiations to begin 
early this fall. 


Dissent over veep 
“He has continually been rejected by 
the majority of the Repubitcan 
Party. . . . Throughout his career he . . 
has used his influence to increase 
spending and debt." — Rep. Johri Μ.. 
Ashbrook (R) of Ohio on President- 
Ford's nomination of Neilson A. Rock- 
efeller as vice-president. 


mammal veterinarian Thomas s Gomel of Seattle, He became in- 
terested in whales: teh the 1960's when Namu, the first.kilfer- 
ca δ Not: su risin, 

Dr. Garnall is ng, 
into the ἐπε: 


‘Alphabet bomber’ 
arrested in L.A.? 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles police say an arrested 
Yugoslavian immigrant with a record of 
sex offenses is the “alphabet bomber" 
whose explosive charges have killed 
three persons here. 

Muharem Kurbegovic, 31, was taken 
into custady on Tuesday night after 
planting a tape recording in a trash can 
at a Hollywood take-out restaurant. 
Authorities say he is the man who in 
telephone calls and tape recordings 
has identified himself as “Issac 
Rasim," leader of an organization he 
calls Aliens of America. 

“At this time, it would be my opinion 
that there is no such group as the 
Aliens of America,” said an FBI agent. 


Congress votes to end 
winter daylight-saving : 
Washington | -- 
Both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have approved 
legislation to return the U.S. to 
standard — rather than daylight saving 
— time. ᾿ 
The 381-to-16 House vote came ane 
Monday on a bill to end daylight saving [- 
time from October through February. It 
would modify ἃ law that went into effect 


Turkish military authorities, that ἢ 
Greek guerrillas and civilians were {- 
still resisting the Turkish advance in 4. 
the narrow Karpas peninsula, the 7. 
finger of land jutting out at me. 
island's northeast corner. , 
Turkey now controls about 40 per- 
cent of Cyprus territory. The Greek |. 
Cypriot government claims that this ἢ 
includes about ΤῸ percent of the |. 
island's real wealth. The Turks hold +} ‘ 
good farmland in the Messaoria piain, {- 
citrua groves around Morphou, Lap. 
ithos and Karavas on the northern : 


west of Nicosia, which is running 
short of water, as well as the island's ‘|’ . 
main tourist centers in Kyremia and -} 
Famagusta are in Turkish hands. . 
About half of the Greek Cypriot _ 
Population now are refugees. Some |. - 
100,000 are living in the Larnaca area, |. 
including about 80,000 who fled Fam- |. 
agusta and are living outdoors, many ‘7 
without shelter, on the edges of the: 
British Base at Dhekeliq where Brit--_ 
ish engineer troops are giving them ἢ 
emergency food, water, and medical - 
help. Two more groups of 50,000 each | 
are camped out or sheltering with 
friends in the Limassol area and in‘: 


yee aro 


“Melvin 


- Maddocks 


A truce 
between 
ihe sexes? 


“Do men take women seriously? Do 
women take men seriously?" A par- 
ticularly brave friend has been going 
around, handing out this little quiz 
like a ticking time bomb. Certainly 
the double-question itself must be 
taken seriously. For it seems to 
express the doubt that underlies ali 
the doubts about just how things stand 
between men and women in the ‘70's. 

In the Jess brave, more hem-and- 
haw style of scholarship, a couple of 
professional researchers have been 
sidling up to the same general ques- 
tion. Anne Steinmann and David J. 
Fox hoped to learn not only if men 
take women seriously but if women 
think men take them sertously, and 
vice versa. 

With this respectably subtle aim, 
they interviewed 23,000 women (10,000 
in the United States, 13,000 in 17 other 
countries) and 7.000 men. Their sum- 
mary, upon collating their massive 
“Inventory of Feminine Values" and 
“Inventory of Masculine Values": 
Both men ana women are "in a state 
of transition,” a notion that occurred 
to the Lone Pollster about 29,992 
interviews earlier, Well, what is in- 
tuition for? 

The Lone Pollster also anticipated 
at least one other Steinmann-Fox 
theory, which might be described as 
the Polonius Dilemma. ‘'To thine own 
self be true,'' Polonius advised. But 
the more one does this — the more, 
that is, one takes oneself seriously — 
the more one will displease the other 
sex, or so both men and women 
appear to believe. 

The news — the good news — of the 
Steinmann-Fox report is that the 
Polonius Dilemma may exist mostly 
in the head. 

és , 4 


Women, disliking themselves for 
being ‘passive, submissive" but sus- 
pecting. resenttully, that men prefer 
them that way, will find they are 
mistaken, at least if the men inter- 
viewed are to be believed. 

Men, wanting to be ‘more aggres- 
sive, more individual’' than they are, 
but fearing that this inclinaton would 
type them as male-chauvinist-pigs, 
will discover a majority of women on 
record as wanting "‘strong, self-asser- 
tive’ men. 

What a tragicomedy! — to be 
divided between pleasing yourself 
and pleasing others, or rather, ima~ 
gining that you are. It is as if one 
cannot be at the same time a man and 
ἃ Husband and a Father; a woman 
and a Wife and a Mother. ‘When do I 
get my turn to be myself?'' In all its 
ludicrousness, in all its plaintiveness, 
this classic question echoes behind 
the questions that began this column. 


The considerable value of the Stein- 
mann-Fox report may rest in its 
assurance that role-playing is not 
necessary — that men and women 
agree upon their concepts of the ideal 
man, the ideal woman, far more than 
they realize. The problem is not a 
matter of two polarized points of view 
but of two rather blurred self-images 
moving toward a third alternative. 
Both men and women are reaching 
for an identity that transcends what 
used to be thought of as thelr *‘sexual 
identity.” 

A more accurate wording of the 
original questions might read: “Do 
men take seriously the feminine ele- 
ment in themselves? Do women take 
seriously the masculine element in 
themselves?" At this point, the poten- 
tial relationship between men and 
women becomes not just a hope of 
solving loneliness but a dream of 
rectifving a fundamental = in 
eompleteness. 

+ bob 


“The Male Dilemma” Dr. Stein- 
mann and Dr. Fox cail the book in 
which they report their findings (Ja- 
son Aronson, $12.50). 

“Every major change in the relative 
status of men and women during the 
jast 50 years,’’ they write, bending 
over backwards. ‘thas brought 
women freedom and power un- 
dreamed of even by the early crusa- 
ders for women's rights."" Man ‘has 
been told he must move over, but no 
one has bothered to tell him where or 
how.” 

Such attempts to be fair — to make 
ἃ common predicament rather than a 
partisan encounter out of the in- 
famous mén-women crisis — may 
come closest to defining the problem, 
if not its resolution. In fact. perhaps 
the best answer te the Lone Pollster is 
another question: Unless men can 
take women Seriously and women can 
take men seriously, how can they take 
themselves seriously? 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 
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Akihiro Kagami, a steel worker for 31 years, ale work ‘at’ ‘Kimitsi Steel ‘almost 


On a crowded island: seriously short of 
natural resources, Japan has emerged from 
the ruins of Worid War ll as an industrial su- 
perstar. lis gross national product ranks 
third behind the U.S. and U.S.S.R. A veteran 
Monitor correspondent takes us to a branch 
of the enormously successful Nippon sieel- 
works for a glimpse at just how the Japa- 
nese have done it. 


By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Kimitsu, Japan 

“Running a blast furnace requires teidmwork,"’ said 
Akihiro Kagami. ‘You can't compare today’s automated 
furnaces with the ones I worked in as a boy. But there’s 
still a lot of hot, dirty, tiring work to be done. A foreman 
needs 8 man-to-man relationship with his team.” 

No. 3 Blast Furnace at the Kimitsu mill of Nippon Steel 
thrusts its conglomeration of pipes, concrete, and steel 
girders into the lazy blue sky above Tokyo Bay. Beside it 
stand its sisters, Nos. 2 and 3, while No. 4 will shortly be 
a-building. 

Kimitsu is one of the world's largest, most modern, 
most computerized integrated 9166] mills. It gobbles up 
coking coal from the U.S. and iron ore from Australia at 
one end, and spews out a whole range of steel products at 


the other. No. 3 blast furnace produces 10,000 tons of pig _ 


iron a day. ("1 hear No. 18 at Gary, Ind., produces 7,000 
tans a day,"' said Mr. Kagami generously. } Nippon Steel, 
which owns eight mammoth installations, including 
Kimitsu, up and down the coast of Japan, is the world's 
biggest steelmaker, having turned out 41 million metric 
tons of steel last year. (U.S. Steel, the second-biggest, 
Produced 32 miilion tons the same year.) 


Career began at 15 

A Short, chunky man who walks with a rolling gait, Mr. 
Kagami is obviously proud to be working at the largest 
stee! mill in Japan. ‘I've been here since scratch," he 
Said. “I came in 1968, the year the first blast furnace here 
Poured its first batch of pig iron.” 

ae Career as a Steelworker spans 31 years. He signed 

in Yawata, then the company's headquarters, in 1943, 
when he was only 15 years old. "I was paid 24 yen a 
month, then worth less than $8," he recalls, "οὐ which I 
had to pay half for room and meals."" 

Today Mr. Kagami, married, with five children, earns 
nearly $1,000 ἃ month. He pays about $15 a month rent for 
his company-owned apartment or a green hillside, and 
rather more than $100 a month for his oldest son, wha is 
attending university in Tokyo, 90 minutes away by rapid 
train. 

When Mr. Kagami was an apprentice, he had to wash 
the dirty clothes of his older comrades. Today, on his 
team of 12 men, the younger members still bring tea for 
thelr elders. "They won't work for you just because 
you're the foreman,”’ he says. '"They'll listen to reason. 


fines whi te Seth a But you have to know: all 
about them, what are their problems, why someone may 


be unhappy. and so forth. Ta almost a family relation: - 
ship.” 


Inside the quiet, air-conditioned control room, with: its 
bank of silent computers, its television screens showing 


what was going on in the roaring furnace behind the wall, 
I felt disoriented; was this a steel mill, or wasn’t it? Men © τ 
in khaki sat at control panels, watching needies ‘and. : 


gauges, occasionally making cabalistic notes. ; 
But one step: outside the control room, in the gloomy, 


cavernous bowels of. the structure surrounding the © 


furnace, Blake's image of “dark satanic mills'’ still held 


good. As foreman, Mr. Kagami spends at least half his ae 


time in this area of hissing steam and glowing metal.’ 

We walked away from the furnace area, toward the 
staircase that led down to the ground floor. En route, 
right on this furnace floor, we passed a miniature garden 
and zoo, a bird cage with a couple of boc Bada telriolas 


Mr, Nakamura beside a touch of nature in the mili 


tenants, a cluster of rocks surrounding a pond, water Ὁ 


trickling down into it from a replica of Bruaseis' 
Mannekin-pis. 

“It's a little reminder to us," Mr. Kagaiai said, ‘to rest 
our eyes and keep things ciean enough so birds can sing 
and plants grow."” ἢ 

It is ἃ part, Nippon Steel’s public-relations director 


said later, of the company’s effort to encourage greenery — ᾿ 


wherever possible. Like other steel makers around the 
world, Nippon Steel ts sensitive to the pollution issue; it 


spends over 10 percent of its capital budget on pollution -- 


control; and besides tal! collective smokestacks, low 

sulfur fuels, and dust-trapping devices, it has. been’ 
planting trees native to the region along a belt separating 

the steelworks from the town. : ἥ 


Land reclaimed. ‘from: bay. 


The energy crisia hag hit the cranny ba Both fuel. 


ΟἹ] and electricity prices have soared. ‘‘We are trying to 
reduce energy consumption by 10 percent,’ said manag- 
ing director Shigeru Toyoda, ‘‘but we. are already so 
efficient that we will need a real technological ‘break- 
through to get more than 6 or 7 percent. " : 
Furthermore, οἱ islands 2s narrow and ‘crowded as 
Japan‘ (107 million people in an area smaller than - 
Caiifornla), new steelmaking sites are becoming almost ~ 
impossible ‘to find. Kirattsu was built on land reclaimed 
from Tokyo Bay, at the mouth of the Kolto River, on the 
seaward side of the fishing village that bears its name. It 
Produces nearly 10 million tons of steel a year. A fourth 


blast furnace could increase capacity by 50 percent, But Ὁ 


after that Nippon Steal will have to look for new aites. 
That is why Brazil, the Philippines, Australie are 
looming as possible regtons for future investment ‘in'steel 


mills. ὙΠῚ βου, Japan, short of coal and with nc iron ore ᾿ 


ws 5: has irsported raw materials from allover the 
ein order ΠῚ the rave εατὰ Στὸ: 

scostmatiing eapacthy: From now on, it ve to think — 

in terms of taking ‘steelmaking itvelf, not just steel. 


exports,tootherlands.- ._- 
in 1973 Japan more than covered raw-material imports 


worth $8.8 billion with or valved et ee ilo. 


“ys 


-labor 18 short and worker morale high.’ - 


; _ KaxitoshlNaksimure: who woiks' at imitiu'é 1,600: : 

. meter-long heavy plate mill, has one. grievarice against’ 
. Nippon. Steel: ; 
: world. 1 wish it would. pay us the biggest wages tn the 


- Tis the biggest ‘steel'-company in the 
bane id," we sonitiied ais-he took s visitor around bis 
orButhe ty not really igor. Twenty-five yeara old, he 


Bae ee ee ee eas . 
et ida age 


rapany 

He preferred toaditoniiedayatt, it Pwere tp abow yor 
around when Τὶ was suppoped to:be: working,” he said, 
“there would be one:man short int iy regular workshop: 
at the heavy plate mili. The’ thers :could cover for.me,” 
but it would be hardonthem.” | . 

Beside their 20 days annuallea) ,Mr., Nakamura and: ae 
his friends can’ have siti-\eave;‘they'can also report late ὁ 
to work three tintes Before being docked.a day's wages.  —~ 
But they prefer to keep sick leave for real‘ emergencies, 


and the very idea of belng tardy, is so repugnant that if 
they are five minutes late they would prefer, as far as 
company records are concerned, to take ‘the whole-day 


‘continue © working, -in: order’ not 10. overburden. their "4 
ch trey tuowetoy wile no 


“In any case Japanese workers, as a whole, have'‘not yet 
heen put to the ‘tést: Almoat ever since the early 1950's, 
the economy has heen expanding steeply ‘year by. year. 
Unemployment -is τό. problem..‘The..oniy conflict with | 


᾿ So-far, however, steel prices are booming and demand Ὁ 


is tight around the warld.. nd Gries eat ec i 


Kogoro Uemut 
stepped down as j 


{ood 


Chicken-salad dish wins national Cook-Off _ 
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New Mexico woman awarded 
grand prize worth $10,000 


By Phylils Hanes 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Mrs. Fayne Lutz of Taos, ΝΜ, won 
the grand prize of $10,000 at the 
National Chicken Contest for her 
recipe for Hot Chinese Chicken Salad. 

Awards were made after a full day 
of cooking competition at this. 23th 
ammual cook-off sponsored by the 
National Broiler Council, makers of 
Ac'cent flavor enhancer, and Mazola 
corn oil. 

Fifty-one contestants representing 
every state and the District of Colum- 
bia participated for the $25,000 cash 
prizes. Included were 23 recipes using 
eut-up chicken. Only two contestants 
used the whole bird. 

Twenty-two finalists entered reci- 
pes that were cooked on top of the 
stove only. One used the broiler. 
Fifteen shortened the time spent 
cooking by starting the recipe on top 
of the stove and finishing it in the 
oven. 


Quicker meals sought 

These figures showed a marked 
change from pest years when more 
than half the contestants entered 
recipes that were cooked in the oven. 
The result indicates that more women 
are working and looking for quick, 
easy meals for their families. 

Many recipes represented ethnic 
backgrounds and the popularity of 
forelgn seasonings and cooking meth- 
ods. There was Chicken Ricotta, 
Chicken Quiche, and Chicken Tag- 
giiarini. Others were named Beigian 
Chicken, African Chicken, and Mexi- 
can Chicken Casserole. 

There were five Oriental recipes 
among the finals, plus the winning one 
from Mrs. Lutz. 

Second prize, $4,000, went to Dr. 
Harold Tara of Wayne, N.J., who 
cooked Persian Chicken Kebabs. Dr. 
‘Tara, a surgeon, born in Iran, said he 
created the dish through a trial-and- 
error process, 

Mrs. Leonore Swank of Cassopolis, 
Mich., placed third in the cook-off 
and won $3,000 for her recipe of 
Glazed Chicken and vegetables. Mrs. 
Swank, a farm wife for 50 years, 
cooked daily for her family of six 


But 


Second Best. 


2 ὙΠΣΤΑ͂ 


To be sure the bread we were selling was fresh, 
A&P started baking its own bread and gave our customers 
a second choice to name brands. Later, we were the 

first to date bread for freshness. 


Today, we bake not only bread, but rolls, cakes, pies, and 
_Goughnuts in our Jane Parker bakeries. Every item 
is still dated for freshness and still saves you money. 
Jane Parker baked goods are among the over 1500 products 
in the Great A&P family of brands. Many can save 
you up to 20%, At A&P, we always try to give you a second 
choice to name brands, but never second best. 


children which has grown to 34 grand- 
children and six great grand-children. 


Invented in Greece 

The $2,000 fourth prize was awarded 
to Cara Berggren of State College, 
Pa., for Lindos Chicken. She first 
invented her recipe when she was 
living in Greece. Her mother and 4-H 
stimulated her interest in cooking. 
She is a free-lance designer. 

The fifth prize winner selected by a 
pane] of food experts was Mrs. Eliza- 

*beth Evans, Portland, Ore. She re- 
ceived $1,000 for her dish called 
Chicken with Shrimp. Mrs. Evans, 
who came from a large family and 
has always cooked, likes to restore 
antiques, sketch, and do stitchery and 
sewing. 

The five winning recipes along with 
the other 46 contestant entries are 
included in the Silver Anniversary 
Cookbook, available for $1, from 
National Chicken Contest, 


Each of the finalists competing in 
the cook-off was awarded an all- 
expense paid trip to the contest, as 
well as a $100 prize, a state trophy, 
and a year’s supply of co-sponsor 
products. 

Here are some of the wiming 
recipes. 


Hot Chinese Chicken Salad 


8 broiler-fryer chicken thighs, 
skinned, boned, cut into 1-inch 
chunks 

% cup corn starch 

% cup Mazola corn oil 

¥% teaspoon garlic powder 

1 large ripe tomato, cut into chunks 

1 can (4 ounces) water chestnuts, 
drained, sliced 

1 can (4 ounces) sliced mushrooms, 
drained 

1 bunch green onions, coarsely 
chopped 

1 cup slant sliced celery 

1 teaspoon Ac’cent flavor enhancer 

% cup soy sauce . 

2 cups finely shredded iceberg lettuce 


Roll chicken in corn starch. Heat 
corn oif in fry pan or wok over high 
heat. Add chicken chunks and quickly 
brown. Sprinkle with garlic powder. 
Add tomato, water chestnuts, mush- 
rooms, onion, and celery. Stir. 


We Always Try 
to Give You 
a Second Choice, 


Never 
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Top three contest winners 
Chicken Kebobs (left), Chinese Salad, and Glazed Chicken (right) 


Sprinkle with flavor enhancer. Add 1% cup tarragon wine vinegar 
soy sauce. Stir. Cover, reduce heatto 16 teaspoon dry mintleaves 
simmer and cook 5 minutes. Lightly 4 teaspoon dry rosemary 
toss chicken-vegetable mix with let- 1 clove garlic, crushed 
tuce. Serve hot with rice. Makezg 4 %% teaspoon hot pepper sauce 
servings. . κα medium tomatoes, quartered 
16 small white onions, peeled, cut into 


P . skewer pieces 
Persian Chicken Kebabs 2 green peppers, seeded, cut into 
4 whole brotler-fryer chicken breasts, skewer pieces ‘ 


halved, boned, skinned, cut info 16 small to medium fresh mushroom 
skewer pieces δι caps 


1 teaspoon Ac’cent flavor enhancer | 
2 teaspoons salt, divided re Sprinkle chicken with flavor enhan- 
% cup Mazola cornoil cer and 1 teaspoon of the salt. Stir 
τ together corn oll, vinegar, mint, rose- 
. <h.mary, garlic, and hot-pepper sauce. 
: ἜΘΟΣ over pra τὴ flat dish or bowl. 
. - Cover; mi refrigerator at 
Sun helps Chinese -yeast 2 nours or overnight, fy possible, 
boil their rice t Β once or twice. Drain mari- 
+ Rade from chicken, reserving mari- 
By Reuter nade to use as brushing sauce. 
. Thread chicken on skewers alter. 
nating with vegetables. Brush with 
The sun has been helping ‘™Finade; sprinkle with remaining 1 
Shanghai housewives boi] -tesspoon salt. Cook on outdoor grill 
their lunchtime rice, ac- about hi vanes from heat, 80 minutes 
cording to a report in the oY until chicken 15 done, Tum and 
People’s Daily. baste while cooking. Serve with rice 
One thousand solar -Pilaforplainrice. Makes 6 servings. 
energy stoves have been .. 7 
trial produced by a -Lindos Chicken 
Shanghai factory and have -. 1 broiler-fryer chicken, cut in serving 
had “‘fairly good results," pieces 
the paper said. 1/3 cup Mazola corn oil 


ΔΌΣΙΣ 


Ready-cooked, Lean, tender 

Polish Ham goes ἃ long way, because 
there’s never any waste whatsoever. 
In 3 and 5 ib. cans at your supermarket. 


1 large clove garlic, mincag 

1% teaspoons Ac'cent favor enhan- 
cer, divided ie 

Σ cup datry sour cream : 

1 cup (10% ounces) creaviot 


chicken 


. and simmer 44 howror tag: 
Heat corn oll in try over ae Ξ 
meédiurn heat. Add κυρ δὰ brown 
lightly. Add chicken; sptinyle with 1 
tesapoon flavor enbancek. Cook over 
medium heat until - browned, 


juice, thyme, mushronips, onion. 
olives, celery salt, and remaining 
flavor enhancer. Mas. 

Place the browned chinken In large 
flat casserole; cover -with bacon 
Pieces. Bake, uncoversd; in 425 de- 
grees Ε΄. oven 23 mismrtes or until 
bacon {fs crisp. Removs-excess fat. 
Spoon prepared sauce over chicken, 
covering each piece entirely. Reduce 
heat to 875 degrees F.; bake 2 
minutes or until sauce Wpbbles, mush- 
rooms are tender, aSd. chicken is 
done. Garnish with parsley. Makes 8 
servings. i. 


Chicken with Shrizap 

1 broler-fryer chicken; cit in serving 

2 teaspoons Ac'cent flavor enhancer 

ἃ medium onion, thinly sliced 

i oor aman Mazola corn oli, di- 
vis ai 


Food Hints © 

Mole (pronounced moh-lay) 15 one 
of the many Mexican géuces created 
to enhance poultry, ganie, and meats. 
According to legend, the nuns in a 
convent in tne city of Puebla wanted 
te serve a very spacial dish to their 


distant city. "-“" 

The Mother Superior chose a turkey 
stew for the occasion and her nuns 
made a sauce of ground almonds, 
raisins, anise‘and sesame seed. But it 
was the last minute addition of bitter 
chocolate that gave the sauce its 
wine-like tang. Obviously the bishop 
was impressed, and male sauce for 
turkey hes been a popular Mexican 
dish ever since. 


CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN. 
STAR MARKETS | 


:. PLEASURE ~ 
ὁ PRUDENTIAL 
"$00 Boyiston St," 
© FENWAY ss? 
_ 33 Kilmarnock St 

, Mt Boson St & Pak Drive 


THE CHAI 


Special 
The Christian | Science ‘Monitor: - 


ὰ ‘Shelburde, Ve. 

As soon 85 some Now Englshiers’” 

have finished toasting the Founding © 

"ΝΣ Fathers onthe éth of July, ee es 

tes toward the north and comment stol- 

caliy, “Twon't be, long now “til win-. 
tah.” 


T'm not that much of ἃ pesstrniat, - 
but I don’t like to. waste a minute of, 
% our fleet-footed summers. I'd much - 


. Blend together the sour’ 
honey, caraway seeds, and 


5 icon as ee oom 
ἃ you're all out of it. te 


spearmint tea, and’a fresh-fruit des- . 
sert for favorite summer meals at our "᾿ 
house. 

Perhaps you haven't noticed lately, 
but mayonnaise is mighty expensive © 
now, so I’ve taken to making my-own. 
Log ay del wel ipeanllion i 

the Ἢ 


Loup a enalitear Reames ἢ 
i alee Set ae ee al. 
i onions 


ans preying togethee 3 
ea ϑεσνο sim maar αν gure ‘vinegar before the spoon 


‘vegetables, cold meata, 
grains such as rice, 


rot 


“qientary that reflects the life, times, 
᾿ ‘and tastes of fhe people who invented 
-the dishes. ᾿. 

: Helpful hints at the beginning of the 
book explain how you can enjoy 
sampling not only the foods but the 
- kitchen teaches τον Se Δ] Garey 


four and twenty tlackbirds-pte, .thie 
recipes in this ‘book represent five 
centuries of American and Suropean 
culture as seen 


% # ΜΝ 


Photos by Scott Harrison 
Dean Martin Jr.—new face on fennis tour - 


sae Tag : AT i 
arxcel aN 4 y/ πὶ} 


Homer Kelley’s encyclo edic work 


Sm it the ee ΜΡ 

te concentrate on 
Quite a number of readers have - ynight be ackspin, club contro), 

written to ask where to getacopy’ gmow ac! say, or power loss. 

: τ Or any one of about 400 separate 
ey 


chapter 12 first. This 
ona a simple tion of the 
concept of Stroke Pattern which 
. we should all try to assemble if we 
wish to have a repeating swing. 
Then read chapter-7, which dis- 
cusses the 24 basic components 
which Kelley sees in the golf 


τς 8. Read it all through once, 
quite casually. Absorb as muchas 
you‘can by a process of osmosis. 
ie, Then give it to your golf pro and 


number of times over the past 
three or four years.and after my. 
original review of it I assumed it 


ree as Ato 
we 


τς comed. ‘beef? Fogether? - Don't . think. about 
i made a New. York City res-- © 


”:. Stephen Potter, the author of 
..““Gamesmanship,” would have 
‘loved this book. On the surface it 
. seems exacily the product he 
referred toin a chapter on games- 
‘manship in golf —- gamesmanship 
being'the art of winning without 
actually cheating. “Don't read 
this,” he warned. ‘'Give it to your 


‘sandwich, and it makes a great iunch. Stuff I fu 
‘and: γοῦν ‘ve-got a ae supper. - an 


δῇ T am-reminded of the story of 
the young man who wrote to his 


ὧν ὍΝ 
ἢ REUBENS SANDWICH De 
: aunt after receiving from her the 


(Makes 6 sandwiches) 


;ς-π-ς---.-.-.ὄὃὦ-ᾧ 


᾿ Ι 12 βῆσθβ rye bread 
᾿ % cup Russian dressing 


on both ‘sides till hot-and cheese melts. 7 
- Gamish"with ‘pickles and radishes be- | 
fore serving. - ; 


6 (1 oz) slices Swiss cheese - 
I % cup Sauerkraut, well drained. ο.. 

6 servings thinly sliced, cooked cored beef : 
imperial Margarine® : 


‘say that I have yet grasped fhe _ ᾿ 
“plot.” - 

‘There ἐπ no plot to The Golfing - 
Machine either. That is, there is 


. ean’t concentrate on anything. 
3. If your opponent is playing too 
well, Potter would say, just tell 
*" : him you love the way he turns his 
hands on the backswing. He will 
immediately go to pieces. 

And this theory may very well 
be true — if your opponent has not 
himself read “The Golfing Ma~- 
chine.” . Ἶ : 


’ Ἵ 
I Spread 6 slices of the bread with Rus- 
Ι sian dressing. ΤῸρΡ ᾿βϑοῦ with 1 slice " 
cheese, 2 tablespoons sauerkraut, 
corned beef and a second slice of ᾿ 
bread. Spread Imperial Margarine over - 
| tops and bottoms ot Ξεηανηονθα. Grill 


will find that one of three alterna- 
tive approaches 15 most suitable 
forthem:. 

vob ‘Dreat it exactly like an ency- . 
“slopediia, Look upin the maex arty 
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a Thwredny ως - Ὁ - 


aks earsile οἱ of 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


.Chestnut Bill, Mass. 

His father once made a movie 
with Jerry Lewis called ‘'That’s My 
Boy,” but Dean Martin Jr. is trying to 
write a different real-life script as a 
pro tennis player. 

In the film Martin Sr. played his 
familar he-man role while Lewis 
pranced around as a would-be sports 
hero in a frenzy of uncoordinated 
futility. But Dean Jr. 15 definitely not 
playing it for laughs in his own new 

b 


career. 

“This is no lark; it’s for real,” he 
said after losing to highly-ranked 
Erik Van Dillen in the first round of 
the U.S. Pro Championships at Long- 
wood Cricket Club. 

“T played tennis in college and I’ve 
played in tournaments since I was 14, 
but not in the big-time ones like this 
until a few weeks ago when 1 came on. 
the tour,’’ he added. 

“Of course it’s been tough. I haven't 
won a match out here yet. But don’t 
forget, these are the best in 
the world. I intend to stick with it, and 
I think I can make it."” 


Recalls rock group 
Most people remember young Mar- 


* tin best from his teen-age days in the 


mid-1960’s when he teamed with Desi 
Arnaz Jr. and another youngster 
named Billy Hinsche in a rock group 
called Dino, Desi, and Billy. 

“We were right up there among the 
top groups in the country," Dean Jr. 
recalled. ‘‘We recorded three albums 
and eight or 10 singles, we were on TV 
shows like Ed Sullivan and Hollywood 
Palace, and we did one-night stands 
all over. 

“I remember we headlined shows 
that played to crowds of 30 or 40 
thousand. One time we shared top 
billing with the Mamas and the 
Papas. Wé closed the show one night 


. and they closed it the n 


Desi Jr. and Billy have stayed in 
show husiness, but Dean Jr., now 22, 
says he’s an ex-performer at this 


point. 

“T love music, but there are other 
things I want to do too,” he said. “ 
could have stayed in the entertain- 
ment Landaa and probably made a 
35 or ge, 
but I don't ἀν δ I'd necessarily have 
been happy that way.” 

And how does Dean Sr. feel about 
his decision? 

“T think he wants me to do whatever 
will make me happiest," he said. 


Had football offer 

“Sports have always been big in my 
life," Dean Jr. pointed out. “1 played 
Little League baseball when I was 
nine. Then we got a tennis court at our 


gura, became friends with the oldtime 

star’s son, Spencer, and was hooked. 
“Even when we went on those 

concert tours, the first thing I’d do 


when we got to a town would be look ᾿ 


for a tennis court,’’ he said. 
Martin played in the No. 2 position 
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sporis 


@ Tennis: no laughs 
for pro Dean Jr. 


for the Santa Monica City College 
team which won the national junior 
college championship, then moved on 
to UCLA, where the competition was 
a bit tougher. 

“I was on an NCAA championship 
team there, butI was way down,'’ he 
recalled. ‘‘Spencer Segura and I were 
like 8 and 9. But that was an inered- 
ible team. Jimmy Connors was No. 
81 

Martin, who is 6ft., Llin. and weighs 
1% pounds, transferred to USC where 
he went out for football only to learn 


- that his eligibility had run out. He 


played a year of semipro ball in Las 
Vegas and was good enough to get a 
bid this year as a wide receiver for the 
Portiand Storm in the new World 
Football League. 

“We started with about 25 receivers 
and after two weeks it was down to 
seven,” he said. ‘They offered me a 
contract then, so I could have been on 
the team. 

“But playtime is over now, and I 
had to make a decision. It was nice to 
Imow they wanted me, and football 
might have meant more instant fame 
and money, but I decided in the long 

-run tennis was a betier-sport for me 
and offered a better life.'’ 


Long learning process 

Dean is resigned to taking his lumps 
for a while from the Van Dillens and 
such, to say nothing of the Smiths, 
Newcombes, etc. farther up the lad- 
der. 

“It's a long learning process — I 
know that,” he said. ‘‘Pancho told me 
it’s going to take me a good year or 
two just to get competitive, and 
maybe another year to start winning. 

“But each match 1 think I'm getting 
a little bit better. The scores may not 
always show it, but I feel it. I’m more 
aware of what's happening out there. 

“TI haven't won yet, but I've been 
close a few times in doubles. Sooner 
or later I'm going to pop one, and 11 
go on from there, because confidence 
is really what this game is all about.” 


Steinbrenner wants Yankees 
to be annual contenders 


By the Associated Press 


New York 
George M. Steinbrermer IJ, owner 
of the New York Yankees, fears his 


they wili always be a national phe- 
nomenon. 

In an interview at Shea Stadiurh, 
where he enthusiastically chats with 
fans, Steinbrenner said the Yankees 
will improve on their recent dismal 
past. But he said the draft and 
elimination of big bonuses will keep 
them from the dominance they once 
knew. 

Stenbremner looks at his club as 
something slightly more of an Amer- 
ican institution than apple pie. 

“‘When a guy becomes a Yankee, he 
owes a debt more than the average 
ball player,” he said, ‘a debt to guys 
like Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, and Joe 
DiMaggio. There is something more 
to being a Yankee than putting on the 
Yankee uniform.” 


A multi-millionaire 

Steinbrenner, a multi-mijionaire 
shipbuilder indicted six months ago 
by a Watergate grand jury for alleg- 
edly making legal political contribu- 
tions, lives in Cleveland but closely 
follows the Yankees. 

‘There are very few baseball teams 
I would have been interested in. To be 
able to own the ‘Yankees is like a 


‘ dream," he said. 


“Any time one comes. into New 
York City from the outside and buys 
one of their teams, there has to be 
rezentment. But I have fallen in love 
with New York City. 

“The fans are more sophisticated 


than anywhere else. There is an 
awareness in New York that you don’t 
find in other cities, whether you are a 
cab driver, a bartender, or a presi- 
dent of a corporation. They know 
-when someone is trying to nen ems. 
bad product.” 

Steinbrenner, 43, also is part owner 
of the Chicago Bulls of the National 
Basketball Association and is the 
general partner of the 18-member 
group that operates the Yankees in a 
mainly out-of-town ownership. 


Yankee fans everywhere 

“The Yankees are a national in- 
stitution,” he said. “Everywhere I go 
— Oakland, Florida, Cleveland: — 
there are Yankee fans. The New York 
Yankees belong to the people. I want 
them to stand for excellence." 

Steinbrenner said his biggest chal- 
lenge is to make the Yankees an 
annual pennant contender. 

“The system down below is at fault 
for the decline,” he said. ‘I don't 
think they did the job in the farm 
system....iIn eight years they 
couldn't find a second baseman or a 

within ‘the system. The 
Yankees got lax, and we are lucky 
that we recovered so quickly.” 

Steinbrenner had difficulties with 
some of the Yankees. There was more 
than minor resentment last season 
when he told some players to cut their 
hair, and this year when he began 
trading some like bubble gum cards. 
But he believes there is better under- 
standing now. 

_ “There is always going to be a 
certain area where my players and I - 
cannot meet,"’ he said. ‘‘I think there 
is greater understanding and commu- 
nication between us now. 


By 8. Norman Matheny, stalf photographer 


Despite rosy profit forecasts, costs 
and legal woes temper enthusiasm 


By Martin Skala 
Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New Orleans 
The U.S. Coast Guard calls them 
“movable islands." Landiubbers 


from Texas oil fields have dubbed 
them ‘‘floaters."’ Among offshore oil 
hands they are more precisely known 
as either ‘jack-up rigs," ‘‘semi- 
submersibles,”" or ‘‘drill ships,"' de- 
pending on their size and structure. 
Whatever the name, mobile drilling 
rigs capable of probing for oil and gas 
around the clock at depths of 2,000 to 
3,000 feet, are a key to unlocking the 
vast store of ‘black gold” that Iles 
under the outer continental shelf. 
Costing $80 million to $20 million 
each, the largest units are a com- 
bination of ship and drilling platform 
and can propel themselves to any 
offshore oil exploration site in the 
world.-Currently most mobile drilling 
rigs are busy in the North Sea, West 
Africa, and the Gulf of Mexico, off the 
Louisiana and Texas coasts. 


Seller's market 

As offshore drilling activity speeds 
up in the United States, owners of 
these big rigs are beginning to ride 
the crest of a boom that is expected to 
last five years or more. 

“It’s an extraordinary seller's mar- 
ket around the globe,"’ declares Alden 
J. Laborde. chairman of Ocean Drill- 
ing & Exploration Company ‘Odeco), 
a leading contract driller. With oil 
companies gladly paying as much as 
$12,000 to $13,000 a day to rent mobile 
rigs for deepwater exploration activ- 
ity, Odeco’s earnings and those of its 


Ready to fly you to 99 cities in the Western 
hemisphere. And you'll like flving Delta, the 
airline run by professionals. People like Russ 


Worth (above). 


Russ made his first airline flight over 22 
years ago. Since that time, he has flown the 
DC-4. the DC-6, the DC-8 and the DC-9 jet. 
Now he’s a Delta 727 Captain with over 15,000 
hours and 6 million miles under his seat beli. 

Russ Worth is a Captain you can count on. 
And Delta has over 1,000 more like him. . 


a ee Ee τς... 
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Coal for a power plant—import ban coming? 


major competitors are on a strong 
uptrend. During the first half of 1974, 
industry profits zoomed 50 percent as 
rental fees charged on offshore rigs 
took a steep jump. 

Despite the rosy profit outlook, 
drilling contractors are not sleeping 
peacefully at night. 


Tough decisions 


Because of the “near-frantic ex- 
pansion'’ in offshore drilling, the 
‘industry faces some tough deci- 
sions,’’ says Mr. Laborde. The cost of 
building offshore rigs has doubled in 
the past two years, he says. And 
deepwater semisubmersible rigs that 
once took less than two years to 
complete now can't be obtained in less 
than three years. Some U.S. ship- 
yards, overflowing with tanker and 
merchant-vessel contracts, are not 
interested in building semi- 
submersibles, which present complex 
design and fabrication problems. 

One large U.S. shipyard recently 
lost a contract for a $50 million drill 
ship because it could not obtain 
enough heavy-duty steel trom U.5. 
mills. 


Steep price tags 

Odeco's newest semisubmersible, 
the $46 million Ocean Bounty, is being 
built in Japan, where long-term fi- 
Nancing costs are lower than in the 
U.S. The 340-foot-iong vessel is de- 
signed to drill as deep as 25,000 feet in 
severe environments such as the 
North Sea or the Gulf of Alaska. It is 
expected to join Odeco's 28-vessel 
drilling fleet by late 1976. 

Because of their ability to operate 


year. 


disclosed today. 


and Venezuela. 


By Ed en 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor’ ~ : 


i New Fo, 


intensifying moves to ba: what it sees 

as “slave labor" coal mined in South 
yeti from stockpiles: of 
eastern utilities. 

The fight is not just another phase 
of the UMW'Ss campaign to reinforce.” 
its bargaining position this fall by- 
keeping coal reserves low. For the, 
union, it’s a fight to preserve Jobs. . 

A number of major utilitles already: 
have placed substantia], coal orders” 
with South African mines that pro- 
duce low-sulfur coal with a relatively 


high Btu rate — a coal that is ideal for’: 


electric-utility generating plants -re-' 
quired to meet today’s air-pollution 
standards of the Enviroamental Pro-. 
tection Agency (EPA). εὐ 

According to UMW's research. di. 


rector, Tom Bethel], the Southern’. 


Company, which owns alectric: utili- _ 
ties in Georgia, Alabama, and Mis. © 


sissippi, has contracted Ὃ buy 500,000, 


tons of South African coal this year . 
and perhaps 750,000 more in 1976. - 

Other U.S. utilities are reported to 
have placed orders totaling $45 ‘mil 
lion over a three-year period for 
milion tons of low-sulfur coal. Fur- 
ther large orders are expected το he 
placed with Coal Exports South A¢. 
rica, Ltd., the TransvaalCoal Owners: 
Association, and other sippliers. And . 
at least one U.S. coal company lias 


submersibles dominate the construc- : 


tion scene. But the steep price tags, | 
coupled with the lengthy | construction’ : 


pertod, have made sime drifting - 
companies fret about \what might” ade 


happen if drilling demand were to 
taper off in the future. 

“It's entirely possible,’ says Mr. 
Laborde, ‘that the advent of new 
competitive fuels or a change in Aral 
policies of restraining ‘oil supplie: 


Devices questioned _ ᾿ 
A Southern Company official repl- - 
ied recently that the ‘antipoliution: ‘a 
devices are not so readily available or . 

_ 80 efficient as the UMW says they are, ᾿ 
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; been reported eqilaring 


᾿ __billty ack cpu etnasan subeldiary per 
«5 τ aits own mines hi ΒΟ (ἢ Africa. " ᾿ 


The utilities contend that low-sulfur, 


eel ee oe ae τὰ 


bers” and other devices to remove the. 
- excessive sulfur emission. 
Meanwhile, according tothe union, 


* the utilities’ coal-mining subsidiaries ὁ 
᾿ς could develop new deep mines to tap a 
«ἀπ “billions of. tons of low-sulfur coal” 


underground here at home."*’- 


A union spokesman said, “The (τ΄ 
ternatives to buying South African - 
coal are readily availabie; ‘it's’ ~ a 


‘ cheaper to buy the African: coal 


" produced with cheap forced labor.” τῇ 


and that in the energy crisis utilities 
must take necessary steps to ensure a 


-“gontinuing production of electric ἡ 
‘ power. Another industry spokesman 

said that there is no destre to buy coal - 
: ‘abroad but ‘‘simply a need to do 50” 


under BPA and other conditions that 
exist today. 

Heading the: drive to bar’ the, coal 
from South Africa; Arnold Miller, 
UMW president, ssid: ‘We want that 


coal stopped. ‘It’s an outrage that in a i 


could cause demand to fall off”;, 


markedly in a several years." ΟΥ̓ " 


shore contractors would'then be in a 
“most difficult position,” with ex- 
pensive units, severe competition, 
and heavy debt, he says. | 

Moreover, environmental prob- 
lems, such as a major oil spill, could 
reduce drilling operations at any 
time. 


Limited supply 

For the immediate future, however, 
the limited supply of de2pwater drill- 
ing rigs is one of the biggest problems 
facing the U.S. oil industry. In the 
Gulf of Mexico, where the Depart- 
ment of Interior plans io iease 1,000 
tracts next year, rig shortages are 
beginning to sharply ‘imit explor- 
atory or wildcat drilling ndustry. 

The bulk of the new leases will 
cover untested areas in depths of 250 
feet or more, where jack-up, or self- 
elevating, rigs cannot operate suc- 
cessfully. With fewer than 60 big 
mobile rigs stationed in the pulf, 
industry observers estimate that the 


. already large backlog of undrilied 


properties will increase dramatically. 
The result would be a slowdown in the 
development of offshore gas and oil 
fields, where prospects for finding 
hydrocarbons are considerably better 
than on land. 

Some contractors are nevertheless 
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Crop disaster pay: $500 million 


Washington 


Crop-disaster payments to farmers may totdl $500 
million, Agriculture Secretary Earl L. Butz said ina 
statement Wednesday. 

United States wheat, corn, sorghum, barley, and 
upland-cotton producers who suffered catastrophic 
losses because of heavy rains last spring and a following 
severe drought may recoup some of their losses under 
the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act passed last 


Farmers may be eligible for indemnity payments 


equal to one-third of specific target prices on a quantity 
equal to the amount of the reduced yield. 


Crude oi} output soars 13.5% 


Vienna 


Crude-oll production of members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries last year registered a 
“remarkable growth rate” of over 18.5 percent despite 
Arab cutbacks, an OPEC bulletin published here 


OPEC sald the increase In the area — more than 
double the growth rate in 1972 — compares with 2 
worldwide production rise of some 8 percent, adding that 
it “could have been even higher had it not been for the 
cele Lo some member countries had decided, for 
political reasons, to curtail their produc during 
last quarter of 1973.’" κῷ ” 

In addition to the the Persian Gulf producers, Algeria 
and Libya, the organization also comprises these non- 
Arab states: Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Lran, N 


igeria, 


‘Marathon Oil Gompany _ 


Self- -elevating oil-drilling rig is sweikéd’ into the 


thoving rigs out of the Gulf of Mexico 
‘to foreign waters, where daily con- 
tracting fees run 40 or 50 percent 
higher than in the U.S. 
τ To lure mobile rigs back to the U.S. 
won't be easy, industry observers 


is ἀχριθειϑῆ τ: 
surprised world.” 
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Toronto 


‘Canada, with its strong moral posi- 


“on in international affairs (nonin- 
- volvement in the Vietnam war, peace: 


‘keeping troops who almost never fire 
:their weapons in anger), is in trouble 


‘aver its growing global sales of 
“mmclear reactors. Ὁ 


“The trouble bégan last May whan 
the Indian Government, using a nu- 


clear reactor supplied by Canada as - 
_ long ago 85 1956, exploded) a micinar: 
device. — : 
_ “India’s initial nuclear technology’. 
: was supplied by Canada years before . 
the international agreements on ᾿ 


ceful uses of atomic energy and 
the test-ban treaty, signed by Canada 


"but never adhered to by the Indians. 
‘The Indien “device,” now called a . 
‘ miclear bomb, was made possible - 

from plutonium manufactured in the 
‘gall Canadian experimental reactor : 
anne 


developing ‘and thatalling “serub-" 


' drilling rates, a number 


= On top of the ee eee ; 


[ας bosting:Dx 
-“Jast month when U.S. Sen. Adis ἘΣ. 


᾿ as a danger to world peace. 


Energy 
᾿ Macdonald,-an acerbic 


‘publicly blasted Mr. Stevensoti 
- the Americans in general, Mir. 


. fostered growth of the nucled? chad | by 
Ἂν. 


᾿ almest. pure plutoniurn, wi : 
‘made more cheaply in U.8. ΕΗ 


: nf icon alex enna 


tax problems have to be ated for 
example, the Jones <Act,. which-ex- 
chides foreign tankers from engaging .. 
ine domestic coastal trade, also ὑπ΄ βιὰ 

apply to foreign-flag drilling 
Many mobile -rigs 


ἘΝ the CANDU models are infer: ἐρ build. 
and operate-and are less cumbersome 


Stevenson II openly criticized’ 


Minister reacts sharp) 
- : ᾿ 


in any case, reacted 


nald said ‘the United 5 


selling 20 reactors abroad 3 
promising ‘nuclear. assistag¢e "for μια ΕΝ 
peaceful uses to Egypt and 3 ᾿ 

bitter enemies. 


(Ὁ major. reason for Cana, 


: i . ἜΣ Ὁ ᾿ 
ἃ World star. with... 
. a singing mission. : 
The white Cadillac limousine 
headed west across town from the St, 
Regis Hotel. At a stop light, Cappy, 
the driver, half turned and said, 
“Isn't Mrs. Moss lovely! Lhave'a busy. 
"i's schedule, but I always manage the 
ἃ time to drive for her when she’s in. . 


red vind Carr — did a four-day. date δὲ 
the Palace. The historic 2,000-seat 
theater, shrine of vaudeville and 


- winner on its boards; she played to. _ 

. gold-out houses for .all“four -perfor-. — 

mances, 6 τ. τω ὉΠ τ ὅν ἬΝ 

. “have audiences that care,” Vikki « 

. had exclaimed during a conversation 

* in her suite at the St. Regis-the day. , σ' 

1; before opening night. She thinks of « 

them as ‘the people” —: people she , 

never wants to loge touch with: If her . * 

audiences “care,” it's because she: 

cares about them. For her: Palace 
shows. she made available blocs of | 
tickets for $2.50 per ticket. “That way « 

a couple could come for $5,"". she said. 

. “That's a lot easter than an evening at, 
the Persian Room. [at the Plaza]. Oh, . 
they came to see me when I was 
there, but-a couple. could hardly: get 
away withit for less than $50.:And my 

’ audiences didn’t come from Manhat- 

tan. They came from-Brooklyn and’ - 

Queens.”. In Vikki’s ‘calculations, *. 

Manhatten’s Park Avenue . image 


Debussy's “afternoon of. 
ich wound up as a rock 
δ g of a short phrase 


n-stage drummer (another ° 
buttressed with kettle - 


out, as tat her final’ er stage to welcome her au- 
lies if dat aes ce, then to move into ““Without a 

ες # Audiences -for’ Vikki are. special. 
They are like an extended family. She 
talks to them’ almost as: much as she 
‘Sings to them. and as easily and openly 
‘as tothe visitor inher hotel suite. ς 
en singers.’ webes-:-. Education-is’on her mind. A very 

tra was into what in early Palacedays special kind, for Anglos particularly. 
would have been the-ioverture, a Besides the ‘visual aid’” that is her 


ast We publish this Guide as ὁ service to our 
readers, to help them decide for themselves 
.what movies they ‘may. ‘wish to see. The 
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every “live” performance, Vikki has . 


a very special ‘‘audio aid’: her 


. favorite album, the 24th in her 15-year 
. singing career, Vikki Carr En Espa- ” 
τ pol: Los Exitos De Hoy Y De Siempre 


‘(The Hits of Today and Always). 


Through it, and her “live” programs, | 


she wants to open people's ears to the. 
wealth of music by contemporary 


Spanish- 


repertoire than “Granada,” ‘‘Cucuru- 


"+ eucu,” and ‘‘Besame Mucho.” “My 


heart and soul are in it,” she told -her 


. Palace audience. ‘I made the album 


in response to requests from you, my 
fans — and my father. And my 
classroom is growing and growing,"' 
she said, looking out over the packed 
theater. 


εὐ She had talked ardently ‘about the 


‘ album also in her St. Regis suite. “I 


chose all the numbers. in it, the 


᾿ producer, the arranger, the art work. 


I fought for it when [recording] 
company offictals said it wouldn't 


Hts 
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ting black wastem. but doesn't male & Max Julien and 

Voneta McGee sre attractive performers, put 2 weak 

Bonnie-and-Clyde-in-the-Oid-West screenplay and thudd- 
@irection by Gordon Parks tum trivia into trash, More 

ee ῖς εὐ τι 

ing adventure in Richard ἘΘΘῚ Sashy. ΦΟΙΟΠΗΙ rae 
‘the eartier pert of Oumes's novel, ie tote of fun, but 

weakened by a lack of wall-roondad characters. The firs 


| 
i 
| 
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speaking composers, ἴο let” 
“them κου; there is much more in the 


done well. Its best market so far: the 
Midwest. Against all predictions, it 
has even sold well in England. 

Vikki has always included songs en 
Espanol in her programs and albums, 
but’ this album is the first she devoted 
exclusively to works of Spanish- 

composers, ‘After all,’ she 
said, ‘Armando Manzanero wrote the 
hit that brought an Italian-American 
singer — Perry Como — out of 
retirement: ‘It's Impossible.’’ It 
sounds so much prettier in Spanish,” 
she mused, ‘Somos Novios.’’ 

Before singing ‘‘Somos Novios” for 
her Sunday Palace audience she said, 
“ think it's time the Mexican kid 
from Yucatan got recognition for his 
hits.” (Another is a Tony Bennett 
favorite, ‘Yesterday I Saw the 
Rain.”) She sang other songs from 
the album: “Ὑ Volvere” (I Will 


‘Return), ‘Historia De Amor” (Love 


Story), ‘Se Acabo’’ (It’s All Over), 
explaining for the Anglos what the 
lyrics of each meant. 

She extends album listeners the 
same courtesy. A special insert has 
Vikki's English interpretations of the 
‘Spanish lyrics in her own hand- 
writing, with a little personal note: 
“¥or those of you who do not speak 
Spanish, I've written out a short 
explanation of each one, not literally, 
but so that you'll know what each song 
‘ts about.” ' ὃ 
, Bravos followed her songs en Espa- 
nol at the Palace. Her warm, com- 
manding voice, the voice she nearly 
lost about a year ago, she uses with 
intense personal conviction, whatever 
the song — “I Can't Help Loving 
You,” her great hit ‘It Must Be 


sell." Out about a year, the album has 


Him,” bouncy current numbers like 
“Ms. America," her Judy Garland 
tribute group, the affecting ‘‘Have 
You Heard the News” written espe- 
elally for her by Nichols and Wil- 
liams. In pants and sweater, instead 
of her pale blue, pink, or white chiffon 
, she did several numbers 85 
duets with bassist Randy Marr. For 
these Mr. Marr put aside his Fender 
bass for acoustic guitar. As a solo he 
played and sang the mellow oldie, ‘I 
Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now," and 
for those few moments from a fu- 
riously efficient bassist he became a 
cameo of gentile, nostalgic jazz art- 
istry. Vikki also contributed a nostal- 
gic, gentle few moments when she 
dropped the relentless amplification 
to stand in the spotlight on the runner 
and sing “San Francisco” (the oid 
one, not Tony: Bennett's) withouta 
microphone and with such control of 
her tones that they easily reached the 
farthest corners of the theater. (Sub- 
stantially the same program she did 
at the Palace is ‘‘on record” in her 
latest — her 25th — album Vikki Carr: 
Live at the Greek Theatre.) 
‘For several minutes she sat on a 
high stool and talked with the au- 
dience. She wanted everyone, she 


_ Said, to have a chance to ask her 


questions, to get to mow her better. 
She laughed with ‘'the people,” joked 
with them, then confided in them 
some of the more serious things on 
her mind. She was horrified and hurt 
that a columnist had thought her stgn 
requesting no smoking at her first- 
night party was a publicity stunt. She 
told them of her grave illness when 
she lost her. voice. Medically, the 
cause was traced to the effect of 
smoke in the clubs and hotels where 
she performs. ᾿ 

“T was given a second chance to 
have my voice and my life,” she sald, 
“to use this gift from God and my 
parents.”” : 

After her recovery, during an en- 
gagement in Las Vegas she asked the 
audience not to smoke for the 45 
minutes she was on. *'Just think,’’ she 
said, ‘‘there was one clean room in 
Las Vegas. Musicians came to me and 
thanked me. They said it was the first 
time they could read their music 
without looking through haze and 
smarting eyes. One person said to me, 
“Tt smoke five packs of cigarettes a 
day, but I stopped for 45 minutes to 
listen to you.’ I said to that person, ‘If 
you can do that for me, why can’t you 
do it for yourself?’ "’ 

‘When Vikki opens at the Tropicana 
in Las Vegas on Novernber 23, there 
will be a no-smoking section nearest 
the performing area. The idea has 
spread to other Nevada clubs. No- 
smoking sections are being set aside 
also at Bill Harrah’s clubs in Reno 
and Lake Tahoe. 

As is her custom wherever she 
performs, ‘she told her Palace au- 
dience, “I am of Mexican back- 
ground. I was born in EF} Paso, Texas 
and grew up in Los Angeles,"’ then 
spun out her name in her musical 
Spanish: Florencia Bisenta de Ca- 
sillas Martinez Cardona Moss, and 
added, ‘if people saw that name, 
they’d think it was a whole Spanish 
pallet!’ The Moss she.acquired seven 
years ago when she married a young 
lawyer, Dann Moss, who is now her 
manager. Their home in Beverly Hills 
she cherishes but much of the time 
“just waves at 10 in flight from one 
engagement to another, She de- 
scribed it to her St. Regis visitor as 
lovely, not pretentious, but lovely, 
and with a certain wonder that she 
has it. 

“We were poor,"’ she recalled. 
‘‘and I mean poor! So poor we had to 
eat cactus. And for milk, when we 
didn’t have real milk, we mixed flour 
with water."” 

Ironically, Vikii’s commercials for 
the Milk Advisory Board shown in 


three West Coast states now provide . 


funds for the Vikki Carr Scholarship 
Foundation. The cactus; if not reve- 
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nue-producing, has gained status. On 
ἃ recent browse in a Los Angeles 
gourmet shop, Vikki came across 8. 
jar of nopales — the very cactus Mr. 
and Mrs. Cardona and their seven 
children had eaten because they 
couldn't afford anything better! 

If Vikki can speak freely now of her 
Mexicen background, it's because she 
has learned through experience and 
the gentle but firm guidance of her 
father (“he has been instrumental in 
my entire life’), what matters and 
what does not. 

As 8 child Vikid first felt the sting of 
prejudice. “I was slapped once by a 
teacher for speaking Spanish in 
school," she said. ‘Being slapped at 
that age can leave a mark on a child 
all his life, if he hasn’t a family to heip 
straighten him out. After I was 
slapped, my father talked to me and~ 
helped me see why it didn’t matter. 
But for awhile I wouldn't speak 
Spanish at home. And my grand- 
parents spoke only Spanish."* 

Another teacher several years later 
saw Vikki in a quite different light. 
Gertrude Kleekamp, head of the mu- 
sic department of Rosemead High 
School, recalled Vikki as always in 
the center of activities on campus. 
“Every time the choir needed money, 
Vikki would sing to help raise funds, 
and to encourage others to come and 
to sing for us, too. She was wonder- 
fully well liked by everyone. There is 
nothing pretentious or insincere about 
that wonderful and charming girl. 
‘When she was in our choral group, 
she always insisted that I call her 
Flossie. That to me made our rela- 
tionship what it was. And I still hear 
from Fiossie!"* 

Small, almost fragile-looking in her 
pale satin robe and matching slippers 
as she sat on the gold and white sofa in 
her St. Regis suite, Vikki spoke again 
of her growing up. ‘‘I was the eldest of 
seven children, so right after high 
school I had to go to work to help 
support my family. My father is a 
contractor, and when it rained he 
couldn't work. I made $200 a week 

in the saloons of Nevada. I 
lived on.about $10 and sent the rest 
home.”" 

Vikki is deeply concerned now 
about what her fame as a singer has 
done to her family. ‘‘People say tomy 
father, who still works and loves to 
work, ‘How come you're still working 
when your daughter is Vikki Carr!’ 
And my brother who's superintendent 
in one of the departments of the City 
of Arcadia. He has had to fight to 
maintain his manhood — that he's not 
just Vikki Carr's brother.”” 

Vikki’s strong family ties can tran- 
scend even career demands. When 
her youngest sister was making wed- 
ding plans, she wanted Vikki to be her 
matron of honor. "I had a job the 
same date," Vikki said. ‘‘I felt I must 
keep it. It would help me give a 
substantial amount to my sister and 
her husband. But my father said, ‘No, 
it’s more important for you to be here 
than all the money you could give.’ '" 
Vikki canceled the ‘‘job."" Proudly she 
showed the color snapshots of the 
wedding: the bride and bridegroom, 
her mother and father, her brothers 
and sisters — ‘that sister is the only 
one in the family to go to college,” 
and, of course, the matron of honor. 

Her thought is never far from her 
larger family — the Mexican-Amer- 
ican communities, wherever they are. 
“Of ali the minorities, it’s the Mexi- 
can-Americans in Los Angeles who 
suffer the worst discrimination,’’ she 
said. ‘Do you know, the largest 
Mexican population outside of Mexico 
City is in Los Angeles? Two million 
people of Mexican background live 
there. I've talked with some of the 
Mexican-American militants and 
they say, ‘Will we have to burn and 
loot to make people help us?’ I say, 
‘No, No! Isn't it better to deserve 
what is coming to you than to get it by 
destroying?’ "* 
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By Robin Wright 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Nairobi, Kenya 

Each life counts to the el Molo. 

Not too long ago this isolated east 
African people numbered under 90. 
Chronic malnutrition, drought, and 
poverty made extinction seem inevi- 
table for the tribe, Kenya's smallest 
and most primitive. 

Fear of extinction pervades all their 
activities. Picture an old el Molo 
woman, undernourished and feeble, 
trudging wearily across the parched 
Kenyan wasteland, 2 child strapped 
on her back. Despite blistering heat, 
despite the weight of the load, the 
elder would not let the child walk — 
its young life was too precious. 
Limited intermarriage 

As a solution ‘to this phase-out 
pattern, the el Molo have taken a 
course not too different from a com- 
pany in financial trouble: merger. A 
limited amount of intermarriage with 
two other tribes — both formerly 


Eastward Ho! for °76 wagon train 


By James L. Walker 
Speciaito 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Eastward Ho! 

To celebrate the U.S. bicentennial, 
Pennsylvania is enacting a pageant 
that will encompass the whole nation. 
Fifty authentic Conestoga and prairie 
schooner wagons, driven by college 
seniors and pulled by teams of Mor 
gan horses, will lumber across the 
country — up the Wilderness Road 


te 


considered enemies — who also in- 
habit the arid northern Kenyan plain, 
has increased their population to 
more than 200.. 

However, although they have tech- 
nically fought their way back from 
the threshold of extinction, there are 
still as few pure-bred el Molo as there 
were before. And rather than revive 
their cultural identity, interbreeding 
is causing their culture to blend into 
oblivion. 

What is happening to the 61 Molo is 
not an isolated phenomenon. Several 
tribes throughout Africa have 
recently faced a similar dilemma. 


Two forces at work 


The situation has been brought on 
by two factors: a medern world 
closing in and a hostile environment, 
emphasized by the recent drought. 

The first is shoving many of the 
tribes from simple rural settings into 
demanding modern environments 
without benefit of any intermediary 
stages. Those whose life-styles are 
most severely affected include the 
Pygmies of Zaire. 


and the Old Spanish Trail, through the 
Rockies and the Cumberland Gap — 
to bivouac in Valley Forge on July 4, 
1976. There the wagon train will circle 
to begin a three-month encampment. 
The trek's estimated $5-million 
cost, which is expected to be met by 
state and federal grants, covers the 
$2,990 cost of each of the 60 wagons 
(including 10 supply wagons), made 
in the Ozarks by a transplanted 
lvanian. 


Donald Berkabile, director of trans- 


Crossword : 


39. Apprehension 
network 

41. Summer (Fr.) 

42. One or another 

43. Possesses 

44, Grassland 


ACROSS 

1. Skill 

4. Household pet 

7. Mineral spring 
10. Aiphabet letter 
11. Enigmas 

13. Sore 

15. Snakelike fishes 
16. Mouths ([.) 
17. Moist 
18 Scolded 


22. Golf mound 
24. Thanks! (Brit) 
25. Soft flat cap 


Zi Εν αἱ sun god ae ¥ "ε 
. No. American ῦ 
country (abbr,) ae 
30. Thaw out 

32. Prefix: three 

34. Hearing organ 
35. Flowerless plant 
36. Horselike animals 


By Oliveros McLioyd 


DOWN 6. Football score 

1. Deed (abbr.) 

2. American Indian 7. Frozen rain 

3. Singing voice 8, Stones 

4. Originated 9. Donkey 

5. Ventilate 12. Garden moisture 

14. Cheerless 

18. British heating 
unit (abbr.) 

19. Oriental 

20. Before 

21, Beats 

23. Consume 

26. Snare 

29. Dress 

31, Bay window 

33. Common word 
ending 

35. Government 
agency (abbr.) . 

36. Song "--for Two” 

3], Route (abbr.) 

38. Ocean 

40. N. Ε. State 
(abbr.) 
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The second affects many tribes 
who, although otherwise self-suf- 
ficient, can no longer live off the land 
due to the lack of vegetation to feed 
herds and inhabitants. The legendary 
Tuaregs of the Sahara and the Bush- 
men of the Kalahari desert are the 
best examples of tribes forced from 
their simple nomadic ways to settle in 
either cities or special camps set up to 
“civilize them. 

On the surface, the changes re- 
quired by these factors may seem 
small. In the case of the el Molo It 
amounts to the disappearance of 
fishbone ear chains, thick net skirts, 
and distinctive pottery. 

But more importantly, many of 
these tribes are losing the language. 
legends, and songs that are a staple of 
their cultural identity. 


Change in language 

Carol Sherrer, a young American 
ving among the el Molo and doing 
graduate research for the University 
of Virginia, says the tiny tribe is 
picking up Samburu — the language 
of one of the tribes with whom they 


portation at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, recommended 
the bicentennial wagon design, which 
looks exactly like the original Con- 
estoga but takes advantage of modern 
improvements. 


Hydraulic brakes 

The running gear and wheels will be 
made of white oak, and the body of 
pine. The axle, however, is steel 
imbedded in oak, and the wagon hubs 
are cast and contain free-rolling ball 
bearings. The steel rim has been 
replaced with rubber imbedded in an 
iron casing. Hydraulic brakes are 
optional. 

The original heavy-duty 3,000-pound 
freight wagons were capable of carry- 
ing up to four tons. They replaced the 
fragile European wagons and the 
erude farm carts that were in- 
adequate to carry household goods, 
farm equipment, and food over rough 
ground and through dense forests. 

The heavy Conestogas, invented 
and built in the Conestoga Valley near 
Lancaster, Pa., were used only as far 
as Independence, Mo. There they 
were either cut down or replaced by 
lighter, flat-bed prairie schooners for 
the rest of the trip west. 


Leased horses 


Six Morgan horses will pull each 
Pennsylvania-bound Conestoga, while 
only four animals will be needed for 
the prairie schooners (a total of 274 
beasts). The train, by the time it 
reaches its destination, will have 17 
Conestogas, 35 prairie schooners, four 
chuck wagons, and four show wagons. 

The horses will be leased; they will 

. remain in each state where they will 


eee 


Kenya tribe, near extinction, 
merges with former enemies ἃ 


; have intermarried — as the dominant 
τ tongue. 
The new generations can repeat 
* swords from the old speech, but rarely 
kmow the meaning. The same is 
becoming true of el Molo oral history, 
the legends that provide the only 
records of this ancient tribe that 
claims it descended from fish. 


Marital customs 


_ Ironically, among the few traditions 
the el Molo have rigidly kept to are 
the marital customs: men taking only 
one wife, and not marrying a relative 
— difficult when the choice ts so 
limited. (Some attribute the tiny el 
Molo population to these customs.) 

of the changes resulting from 
their intertribal blending were almost 
desperately needed, according to 
Mrs. Jean Brown of the Institute for 
African Affairs at the University of 
Nairobi. 

Almost Stone Age in their life-style, 
‘he e] Molo have been ranked along 
side the Bushmen of the Kalahari 
desert in their primitiveness. 


rg 
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A wagon train of these replicas is Pennsylvania’: 


pation’s 200th birthday. 


be cared for by the local division of 
‘the American Trail Riders Confer- 
:enee, witich will also supply the 
Ἢ drivers, 

‘Before each wagon starts the east- 
ward trek, which starts in Los Ange- 
165 on Jan. 1, 1976, it will spend three 
months touring its own state to give 
residents a chance to sign a giant 


pack to Philadelphia, the birthplace 
of the U.S., where they will be 
. emshrined,” says Pennsylvania Lt. 


~The et Molo tribe of Kenya 


Their manyattas or villages were 
mere hovels of palm leaves, looking 
more like a pile of debris than a home. 

Their monato 


And the harsh conditions on tis plain 
of scorched rock and barrens lava, 
allowed 8. short -Q5pe- 
cially with “the increase ‘in afidity 
near Lake Rudolf that has eliminated 
811 remnants of cultivation. 

There had been little significant 
trade or even communication with 
other tribes, no education or health 
services, and few advanced skills, 


Modern outsiders 


Then came exposure to outsiders as. 
the north opened up to new visitors: 
Richard Leakey and his archae- 
ological teams digging for traces of 
early man; missionaries seeking con- 
verts; scientists observing the reac- 
tion of a full eclipse of a primitive. 
man; actors making films, and even 
tourists. ° πος 

And with exposure came ‘“‘prog- 


8 way of celebrating the 


Gov. Exmest P. Kline, the: state’s 
commission chairman, aa 
Bicentennial planners in eagiy state 
hope thet college youths will-man the | 
Wagons te carry out the theme “So 
Your Children Can Tell Their’ Chil. 
dren,” but already governors are 
volunteering for the honorary ‘mitt 
of wagonmaster, Ses 


Still endangered. 


ally become acclimated to 
that they can travel or live’ 


State museums, too, are bidding | - 


δ 
ae 


Like many οἵ thelr: Grenieners, 
some contemporary: arilsts are 
concerned with thelr ‘natural, or 
urban, environment. - But since 


‘The Monitor's daily religious article 


Thursday, August 22, 1974 


Home is here 


Having made the transition 
from student to summer worker, 
I found myself living in a small 
rented room, 1,200 miles away 
from my home, family, and 
friends. 1 had nothing in common 
with my fellow tenants, and while 
we were on casual speaking 
terms, there was none of the fam- 
ily-type feeling that 1 had been 
used to. ᾿ 

Home — what happy memories 
that work evoked! There I had 
found love, joy, and a great feel- 
ing of security -- none of which 1 
could find in that little, lonely 
room. At times the feeling of mis- 
ery and loneliness was so bad 
that I seriously considered quit- 
ting my job and returning home. 

Then, one Sunday, as I was sit- 
ting in church wallowing in self 


. pity, 1 happened to see on the 


wall the words, “God is Love." 
(See I John 4:8.) Then I remem- 
bered a quote from the Bible, “If 
I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in hell, 
behold, thou art there’’ (Psalms 
139:8). And suddenly I understood 
just how those two ideas related 
to my summer home situation. 
All the qualities I associate 
with home — love, happiness, and 


"! security — are derived from God. 


ast” 1969: Terrestrial ῥαρβαϑδο out of Little Bay, Australia by Christo 
Using nature itself 88 an art form ; 


between art and environment 


INTRODUCTION TO 
20th CENTURY 


‘natural world: Ninth of eleven ar- 1". 


ticles on different aspects of 
modern art. . soe igo hanes 


the gap between art and life. 


The Cubists.first broke down the Ὁ 


barrier between the painting and the .. 
the: 
‘ Pleasso 
(who else?). Sariod it: “by. inserting ἡ, 
bits of newspaper- and: ‘other: frag-- 


object being pasnti by bringing 
object’ into 


ments from the environment into his 
paintings, and ‘in this. coljage the 


concept of, the. painting’as a little * 


window on the world Ἢ 


became life-aize, BO did the 
objects, until in 1959 we were faced © 


with ἃ stuffed ram's head sur- 


rounded by.an automobile tire in the © 
Robert 


middle of a . painting, 


define the work by his own behavior. 


in the environment. Art, no longer a 


‘movable object, was inseparable 
. from experience. The object had 


been overcome, and art became a 


: living space. 


the found objact, creating a elassical 


elegance from boxes filled-with bits ὁ 


and pieces of ‘broken furniture ‘and 
woodwork sprayed white, black, or 
gold." When she joined ‘the boxes 
together to make whole walls, they 
began to forin ‘an environment. This 
was the start of something new. “It 
is not only sculpture,” she said, “it is 

The inner, the 


ving the object, 

by bringing tha object lito the work, 
the artist (who by the 80's preferred 
to be called: an object-maker) pro- 
ceeded to break down the space that 
separated the art work (now called 
the object} and the viewer: Pop art 


fans, 
ators, telephones and TV. sets (my 
paintings are a slice of life’) and the 
) typitied 


actual store on nd Street in New 
” York filled with baroquely-formed 


and hrxuriously-colored _ plaster 
sandwiches, ice crear sundaes, pies 
and cakes, the demisa of art as 
usion was almost compléte. οὐ 
With less humor, but equal se- 
riousness, another group of object- 
makers began to create environ- 
ments which changed the very way 
in which we experience art, Richard 


Serra’s ceiling-high steel sheets: 


which bisected a gallery room into 4 
triangles, Bruce Nauman's curved 
walls which created an elliptical 
space, and Michael Asher's dimly lit 
room painted half white and halt 
black, causing the viewer to esteb- 


lish subtle values in Lighting, were - 
. Gourtesy of the Pace Gallary, New York 


new kinds of structures which were 


Jonger a passive specter: helped " 


Al) that was necessary fora full 
‘integration: ‘with life was tomove out 


; σε rg Pa barr Magenta 


-which is exactly wha' 
-, when in the late 60's earth artists 


began using nature itself as form, 


ὁ oruse, 


ΣΩ͂Ν 


f 


” medium and content. Robert Smith- 
son extended 8, 150-foot cail of rock, . 
earth and salt exyatal into the Great. 


Goethe wrote: “There is 

inside and nothing outaide, for the 
inside is the outside.” Having 
learned this, it only remains for 
artists to rediscover the energy to 


configu-.. give their ideas meaning ἀβπὶα BY, 


” sity degree in painting. 


than try to say new things in the old - 
one. There are no overtones of 2 
back-to-the-earth ecology’ ‘con-* 
sclousness in their statements or in 
their work. In fact, -some earth 
works haven't been too kind to the 
landscape. Their aim is simply to 
establish art 85 a natural process, no 
different from any other work done 
in the world, and as a life ex- 
perience. 


The experience — undoubtedly a 
peautiful one for the artist (“dn the 


_ Gesert I can find that peaceful, 


religious space artists have always 
tried to put into their works,” writes 


except by means of photograph. ‘The 
next logical step is annthilation of 
the work .entirely, and, in fact, 
recent ‘conceptual’ artists never 
bother to make the work, but only 
state their ideas verbally or in 
writing. With πὸ object and no 
viewer, space becomes interior. 

Is this the end of art? Not neces- 
sarily.What has become apparent in 
this process is that objectivity ul- 


timately leads back to subjectivity. 


“Down's Wedding Chapel” 1959: Wood sculpture. by Louise Neveison 


Oda bits assembled into seus» 


- creating is own worid 


᾿ concrete affirmation. 


Susan Littlewood 


Susan Littlewood took her univer- 
Her graduate 
work was done in th century art. 
Since then, she has devoted her pro- 
fessional life to art history and re- 
search, and has also done museum 
work in New Mexico. 


Since God is Love and loves con- 
tinually, there is no way 1 can 
everbe deprived of a sense’-of 
home. Home isn’t restricted to a 
certain place or time — it is with 
me every moment. 

During his earthly ministry 
Christ Jesus had no permanent 


. physical home. At one point he 


even said, ‘‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head” (Mat- 
thew 8:20). But what did the ad- 
sence of a physical home matter? 
He was so conscious of God’s Jove 
that he was able to radiate it to 
others so that people were drawn 


‘to him. And his understanding of 


divine Truth was so clear that 
many were immediately healed. 
Man, the spiritual reflection of 
God, divine Love, is loved and 
loving. Is not loving and being 


The OF Maine plantation 


A couple from Connecticut sum- 
mered in Maine, and took the boat 
ride out to Monhegan Island. They 
asked me why is called a 
“plantation,”’ which is a good ques- 
tion with an easy answer. They 
associated this word with the an- 
.tebellum agricultural spreads of the 
ΟἹ’ South, and thought of plantations 


apply it to the peak of a submerged 
oe ra ee erne oni ma 

Maine Coast, where a farmer 
peal raise little except a sweat, 


establish settlements in what they 
called. New Engiand, the French had 
already become empirical here with 


relative peace there was a political 
desire to avoid friction. If the En- 
glish had sent traders or fishermen 
to Maine, it would have sounded Hke 
competition. So the settlers who 
came to Popham in 1607 were called 
“planters,” and their efforts to 


Accordingly, these Popham planters 
were meant to effect a plantation at 
Popham Beach. 

-Monhegan Island is about a mile 
-wide and maybe two and a half long.’ 
Tt stands sentry for the Coast of 
Maine, The first Europeans to visit it 
were probably pre-Columbian, and 
by the middle of the 16th Century the 
island was a 1 ed ren- 
dezvous in the fisheries of England 
and France. In those earliest ex- 
Ploitations of our groundtish, ttle 
effort was made to use the main- 
land, ‘but the offshore islands were 
handy. and convenient. As these 
fishermen used the islends they 
could look in and see what they 
called “the main” — that is, the 
Mainland. In Old Engtish Geng 
this was “the maine.” The French, 

.to whom the same general area was 
New France, tended to call the main 
Acadia, from the Micmac Indian 
word for homeland. The French, we 
should remember, fraternized with 
the native tribes far more readily 


We use today came to us through 
French usage 

‘The two vessels of the expedition 
rendezvoused there after the cross- 
ing, and the companies went ashore 


+o hold a “service of thanksgiving” 
for a safe crossing. The Pilgrims, 13 
years later, also came by way of 


gan Island. 

In Maine usage, the word plan- 
tation was never a true'synonym for 
farm or ranch. It meant, rather, 4 
settlement. Instead of establishing a, 
community, early Mainers said they 
“pitched a plantation.”” Compare to 
“pitch a tent.’ In Maine geographt- 
cal terms pitch is another word for 8. 


Dispatch 
from th 

In i7th-century usage, a town was ἡ 
acommunity that had a church. The 
church building was also the meet- 
ing house for other than spiritual 
purposes, as the New England local 
government took shape, and it came 
to be known in Maine as the ‘town 
house," rather than meeting house. 
It was the place where town meet- 
ings assembled. In this devel- 
opment, the word ‘‘town’’ came to be 
the Mainer’s name for his system of. 
local government, rather than for 
his settlement or planiation as ἃ 
community. The word in 
Maine for a minor civil division is 
“township.” This word has no rele- 
vancy to the kind of local govein- 
ment established, and it applies to 
Portland, Maine's largest city, a5 
well as to any uninhabited wilder- 
ness tract still identified by survey- 
ors’numbers (Twp. 6, R. 2 — 1.6., 
the sixth township in the second 
range). Wild land townships, of 
which Maine still has many, have πὸ 
local government and taxes are 
assessed and collected directly by 
the state, 

Most Maine townships, when they 
became populated and needed mu- 
nicipal services, organized under 
the genera] law as “towns”. That is, 
they adopted the town form of 
government, as distinguished from a 
city. But the word ‘plantation’ 
survived in Maine usage and was 
also a form of government. Tn effect, 
it doesn’t differ from “‘town,’’ but it 
means a limited organization. 

Maine has a number of other 
townships in the plantation cat- 
egory. 

T explained this to the couple from 
Gomnecticut, but I could.gee they still 
felt ἃ réal plantation should be Down 
South. ¢ 


John Gould 


loved the basis of home with its 
feeling of belongingness, peace, 
and security? 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discov- 
ered and founded Christian Sci- 
ence, writes in ‘Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip 
tures” (p. 58), “Home is the dear- 
est spot on earth, and it should be 
the centre, though not the bound- 
ary, of the affections."’ She also 
points out the true spiritual na- 
ture of home, saying (p. 254), 
“Pilgrim on earth, thy home is 
heaven; stranger, thou art the 
guest of God.’ 

As | began to realize just what 
home really means, my improved 
mental attitude was soon re- 
flected in my situation. A close 
friend was able to move in with 
me, and the two of us rented a 
Jarger, more comfortable room in 
the same building. Then, as I got 
to know my fellow tenants better, 
I discovered that they actually 
were a fascinating and loving 
group of people. 

Every day I became more and 
more aware of the love that was 
all around me and included me. 
That summer and in the sum- 
mers that followed I found myself 
traveling all over the country. 
But the concept of home was so 
universal and unlimited that each 
new place visited became home, 


‘and eath new friend a part of my 


family. 

Most.of us have places that we 
fondly think of as home — places 
where we grew up or where we 
have close friends. But we all 
need to know the true basis of 
home — the unlimited source of 
all good, God. Then we can truly 
feel at home wherever we are. 


Daily Bible verse 


And ye shall know that | am in 
the midst of Israeli, and that | am 
the Lord your God, and none else: 
and my people shall never be 
ashamed. — Joel 2:27 


Within 
the 
closeness 


of God’s 
family 


To feel a natural warmth 
and affection for all our 
brothers and sisters as chil- 
dren of God is to be drawn 
within the encircling love 
of our divine Parent. 

The Bible speaks of this 
bond of universal brother- 
hood and assures us that we 
are all the sons and daugh- 
ters of God. It tells us that 
God can help us in every 
circumstance. 

A fuller understanding of 
God is needed to reach to 
the core of every discord 
with a healing solution. A 
book that speaks of the 
all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms 
is Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures by 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

Science and Health shows 
the reader how to love in 
a manner that brings about 
happy relationships, an 
honest affection for all man- 
kind, and a deeper love for 
God. 


A paperback copy can be 


Miss Frances C, Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent 

4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London S.W. 1- 


Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: (F) 


Name 
Address 


County. 
Postal Code 


LJ My cheque for 96p enclosed as 
payment in full. 


Thursday. August 22, 1974 


THE CHRISTIAN 


“First the blade, then the ear, ATS | then the full grain:in the ear’ 


The Monitor's view 


Mr. Ford and Moscow 


There have been lessons in Wa- 
tergate for the Russians as weil. 
Wearing ideological blinders, they 
had long refused to understand the 
workings of the American system. 
Their view was dogmatic: big 
business controlled the govern- 
ment and political democracy was 
a fake. 

The men in the Kremlin are 
better educated now, however. 
For one they have learned from 
hard experience that the United 
States Congress is not easily Gon- 
trolied and that the White House 
has limits on its power. 

With their new-found sophis- 
tication the Russians have taken 
the change-over to the Ford ad- 
ministration in stride. Despite 
strains with Washington in recent 
months, they know there is enough 
bipartisan support in Congress for 
detente and therefore feel it is a 
viable policy for them. 

But the big question is where 
detente goes from here. 

President Ford and Leonid 
Brezhnev already are moving to 
keep things on track. They appar- 
ently have come to some com- 
promise understanding about the 
prickly issue of Soviet emigration, 
which has frozen the foreign trade 
bill in Congress. If so, this will 
remove one major obstacle to a 
further improvement of ties and is 
a welcome development. 

The crucial area in Soviet- 
American relations is strategic 
arms control, however. If the two 
superpowers fail to make progress 
here, the whole fabric of detente 
could come unraveled. Every- 
thing depends on it. 

At the recent summit the Rus- 
sians made no concessions on 
SALT. Most likely they reasoned 
that Mr. Nixon, because of his 
political weakness, could not de- 
liver an agreement and when ne- 
gotiations started up again they 
would be ina weaker position. 


Hence the talks are in abeyance. 
An early driority for Mr. Ford is to 
brief himself on the subject and 
get his administration to come up 
with a unified negotiating posi- 
tion. The problems are infinitely 
complex 4nd no one seems to see a 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

The one bright element of hope 
is that Many Russians recognize 
what might happen if there is an 
unrestrained arms race. 


Mr. Ford is judiciously striking 
a dual approach to Moscow. He is 
pressing Soviet leaders to join in 
an intensified effort to negotiate a 
new arms control agreement. But, 
as spelled out by Secretary Kis- 
singer, he is making clear that if 
negotiation fails the U.S. will 
maintain its strategic strength 
“‘whatever the cost.’’ 

Certainly the Russians are 
aware they continue to deal with 
toughness-cum-flexibility in the 
new White House leadership. Mr. 
Ford is strong on defense spending 
and his vice-presidential nominee 
has in the past voiced skepticism 
about detente. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s Critical 
Choices Commission has in fact 
been studying the question. It 
could well be the new vice-presi- 
dent will galvanize that much- 
needed American debate not only 
on arms limitation but the whole 
bilateral relationship. Where, in 
essence, is the U.S. going with the 
Russians? What does it want to 
accomplish? 

Meanwhile, there is a kind of 
political bonus for the Americans 
from the whole Watergate affair. 
Soviet propagandists may now 
have to explain America to their 
people in less simplistic ways. 
And, who knows, an oblique mes- 
sage of the diversity and viability 
of American institutions just 
might get through — and set some 


Russians to thinking. 


House push for mass transit 


House passage of a Jandmark 
mass transit bill on Tuesday was 
one of the first big dividends of the 
end of the impeachment process. 

Department of Transportation 
officials had expected the House 
and Senate to be tied up through 
the fall with Mr. Nixon's case. 
Now that is all behind it, and 
Congress is back to its primary 
business of legislation — with an 
eye on the fall elections. 

The House version of the mass 
transit bill breaks new ground in 
approving operating funds for the 
deficit-plagued transit systems in 
a number of cities. But it also 
sought to make the dollar amounts 
in the bill look fiscally respon- 
sible. It cut the original $20 billion 
proposal to $11 billion, or almost in 
half. The administration's own 
transit experts proposed only a 
$9.3 billion mass transit package, 
well within the $11 billion to $12 
billion Mr. Ford has said could be 
spent before the transit bill be- 
came inflationary. The Senate 
could well follow the House and 
compromise on dollar amounts for 
the sake of establishing sound 
mass transit principles and ob- 
serving federal budget restraint. 

The bill would leave some dis- 
cretion to local authorities in ap- 
plying the funds either to capital 
improvements or operating needs. 
The formula for matching aid is 
three federal dollars for every 
local dollar for capital improve- 
ments, but only one federal doilar 
for every two local dollars for 


operating expenses. A little more 
than half of the $11 billion would be 
earmarked fer the nine metropoli- 
tan areas that now have or are 
developing rail-transit systems. 
Most of the rest would go to 260 
other metropolitan areas with 
populations over 50,000. Less than 
5 percent would be allocated for 
smaller urban and even rural 
areas. 

It is hard to overemphasize the 
importance of the transit bill. As 
just one example, Boston’s 
present efforts to revive its rail 
transit system would have been 
impossible without the stimulus of 
federal aid. Economic revival of 
the cities, the ability to meet 
Clean Air Act standards — indeed, 
the very feeling that a city is 
progressing or in decline — is 
sharply affected by the state of a 
city’s urban transit system. 

Since World War II not only 
have the moving stock, roadbeds 
and service generally been in de- 
cline on metro transit systems, 
the management of them also has 
grown moribund. That is changing 
now with the new federal com- 
mitment to mass transit. The 
change is drawing out the talents 
of young engineers and adminis- 
trators. Results of experiments in 
one region with fare reductions or 
service extensions quickly be- 
come part of the knowledge of the 
art elsewhere. In short, the fed- 
eral transit program is helping 
spark a long overdue renaissance 
in public transportation systems. 


Rodino committee—‘well done’ 


If the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee had not conducted its im- 
peachment task so well, the 
United States would not now be 
facing the future with new lead- 
ership and new hope. As the com- 
mittee moves on to its next top- 
level role — in the confirmation of 
vice-presidential-nominee Nelson 
Rockefeller -- its members can 
take the greatest satisfaction in 
their handling of ‘'a monumental 
proceeding in the history of the 
House,”" as it was calied when 
their impeachment report was ac- 
cepted this week. 

To chairman Rodino, previously 
all but unknown to the general 
public, goes a large measure of 
credit for establishing the pre- 
vailing mood of bipartisan fair- 
ness. Mr. Nixon’s counsel was 
allowed abundant participation, 


though this was not required by 
law. 

Only after detachedly laying 
out the record did counsel Doar 
draw his conclusions, which were 
given their final support by Mr. 
Nixon’s own disclosure of his 

ing. The members who 
had held out against impeachment 
on the grounds such evidence was 
missing were quick to act con- 
sistently with their position when 
Mr. Nixon offered the evidence. 

Tne whole Congress — indeed, 
the whole country — had been 
jooking on, drawing its own con- 
clusions. Whatever his own inter- 
ests, Mr. Nixon was right in seeing 


. that it Was in the national interest 


for him to resign — and the House 
Judiciary Committee deserves all 
the praise it has been receiving for 
its part in the cleansing process. 


substantial fragment 


iy 
surfaces it becomes not only a curios: ἜΣ 


ity but a real boon. After all, the 


few minutes. 


“Khrushchev Remembers,” recently ; “fo 
‘+: Om freedom of expression: “You” 


published by Time and Little, Brown. 

When the first volume 8] 
there was considerable debate about 
its authenticity. One no longer hears 
any serious doubt expressed. The tone 
and language are inimitably Khrush- 
chev’s. Moreover, experts have care- 
fully compared the voice on the tapes 
from which the book is drawn with the 
recorded voice of Khrushchev speak- 
ing at the United Nations in 1960. The 
two voices are the same. 

As one might expect from Khrush- 
chev, the book is remarkably frank 
and salty. Of course it describes 
events from the point of view of a 
dedicated Communist who has no 
doubt that his cause will ultimately 


prevail. At the same time, in the . 


course of his lengthy tenure of power, 
he clearly became convinced not only 
that much of Stalin’s behavior had 
been criminal but that many of the 
continuing policies of the Russian 


Communist Party were either out- “1 


dated or mistaken. 


Here are two candid judgments on < 


Stalin. On the collectivization of agri- 
culture in the '380's Khrushchev says: 
“Unfortunately Lenin's ideas were 
put into practice by a barbarian, by 
Stalin. . . . Hundreds of thousands of © 
lives were lost, maybe even millions. 


1 can’t give an exact figure because ᾿ τὰ 


no one was keeping count.” 


He makes a number of equally Ἶ 


scathing references to the great pur- 
ges and concludes: “If he (Stalin) 
were alive today and a vote were 
taken, I would vote that he should be 
brought to trial and punished for his 
crimes.”” 

Fascinating in quite another way is 
his account of the cold war from the - 


Soviet point of view. Isee no reasonto -: 
question the sincerity of his descrip- . 


tion of the sense of weakness and the 
acute anxiety of the Soviet leaders at 


a time when the West considered . 


them most aggressive and dangerous. 
“It was largely because of Chur- 

ehill’s speech” (the Iron Curtain 

speech at Fulton, Mo., in 1948), he 


recalls, ‘that Stalin exaggerated our | 


enemies’ strength and their intention 
to unleash war on us. As a result he 


Khrushchev remembers 
By Charles W. Yost 


New York‘. 

The world has so Httle reliable’ 
evidence of what goes on behind the. 
scenes in the Kremlin that when a" 
. reflection should convey a lesson to 


ative Year weit aoe Ge τάλας Pek 


ceptions and misperceptions af the. 
two superpowers are all too often 
mirror images of each other.. This 
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